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the  course  components, 
ft!  additional  resources,  icons, 
ft  assessment,  and  strategies  for 
f completing  your  work.  If  you 
do  not  have  access  to  Module  1 , 
contact  your  teacher  to  obtain  this 
important  information. 


Welcome  to  Module  2 of 


English  Language  Arts 


There  are  seven  modules  in  this  course.  It  is  recommended 
that  you  work  through  the  modules  in  order  because  the 
concepts  and  skills  introduced  in  one  module  will  be  reinforced, 
extended,  and  applied  in  later  modules. 
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Module  Overview 


Find  the  Courage 


You  have  probably  seen  or  read  about  daring  physical  acts  of  courage. 
For  example,  you  may  have  watched  individuals  on  television  or  in  the 
movies  perform  death-defying  stunts.  Or  perhaps  you  have  read  a story 
about  someone  whose  sailboat  capsizes  in  a storm  but  who  manages  to 
survive  by  swimming  to  a deserted  island.  Not  all  courage,  however,  is 
expressed  as  a daring  physical  act.  Often  acts  of  courage  are  mental  or 
emotional.  They  take  place  on  the  inside. 

In  this  module  you  will  examine  not  only  physical  courage  but  also 
inner  courage.  You  will  explore  a variety  of  texts  to  learn  about  the 
personal  courage  shown  by  other  people.  In  your  explorations  you 
will  review  some  reading  strategies,  examine  poetic  language,  practise 
brainstorming  and  researching,  review  the  use  of  pronouns  and  strong 
verbs,  and  practise  listening  and  speaking  skills.  As  well,  you  will  write 
your  own  poetry,  create  a profile  of  someone  you  admire,  and  write  a 
personal  narrative. 

Through  your  experiences  in  this  module,  perhaps  you  will  be 
able  to  find  the  courage  more  easily  if  you  should  ever  need  it. 
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Module  2:  Find  the  Courage 


Section  1 

Reflections  on  Courage 
Section  2 

Profiles  in  Courage 
Section  3 

Stories  of  Courage 


Assessment 

Your  mark  will  be  determined  by  your  work  in  the  Assignment  Booklets. 
In  this  module,  you  are  expected  to  complete  three  section  assignments 
and  a final  module  assignment.  The  mark  distribution  is  as  follows: 

Assignment  Booklet  2A 

Section  1 Assignment  28  marks 

Section  2 Assignment  25  marks 

Assignment  Booklet  2B 

Section  3 Assignment  24  marks 

Final  Module  Assignment  23  marks 

Total  1 00  marks 

Be  sure  to  check  with  your  teacher  to  see  whether  this  mark  allocation 
is  valid  for  you.  Some  teachers  like  to  include  other  reviews  and 
assignments. 
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Section  1 


Reflections  on  Courage 


v' 


A firefighter  enters  a burning  building  to 
rescue  a child.  A nurse  volunteers  to  help 
set  up  health  centres  in  a war-torn  country. 
Aden,  who  is  very  shy  takes  part  in  a 
class  debate.  Lou  stands  up  against  the 
neighbourhood  bully. 


What  do  these  people  have  in  common? 
The  answer,  of  course,  is  courage.  Each 
person  summoned  the  courage  to  do  what 
he  or  she  believed  should  be  done.  Where 
do  individuals  find  courage  to  deal  with 
situations  such  as  these? 


In  Lesson  1 you  will  take  part  in  a 
discussion  about  courage.  Then  you  will 
read  and  listen  to  three  texts  to  learn 
how  three  individuals  “find  the  courage.” 
In  Lessons  2 and  3 you  will  examine 
a variety  of  texts — a poem,  journal 
entries,  paintings,  and  a cartoon  strip — to 
investigate  the  part  communication  plays 
in  finding  the  courage  to  change  and  grow 
and  accept  yourself. 


As  you  work  through  the  lessons  in  this 
section,  you  will  read  and  respond  to 
a variety  of  texts,  examine  figurative 
language,  review  pronouns,  and  learn  some 
strategies  for  reading  and  writing  poetry.  When  you  have  completed  this  section,  you  will  have 
explored  a variety  of  ways  to  express  and  share  your  thoughts  and  feelings  with  others. 
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Lesson  1:  What  Is  Courage? 


Ms.  Smith:  Has  anyone  ever  said  to  you/’  Wow!  That  must  have  taken  a lot  of 
courage”?  Or,  have  you  ever  made  a similar  comment  to  another  person? 

Sharleen:  When  I was  little  and  I flew  alone  to  Arizona  to  my  grandmother’s, 
my  aunt  said  I had  courage. 

Conner:  My  sister  said  that  to  me  when  I went  on  a roller-coaster  ride.  She 
wouldn’t  go  with  me,  because  she  is  afraid  of  heights. 

Ms.  Smith:  What  did  the  word  courage  mean  in  these  situations? 

Sharleen:  I think  my  aunt  meant  I had  spunk.  I was  strong  and  self-reliant. 

Conner:  I think  my  sister  meant  I was  fearless.  I had  the  nerve  to  try  a ride  she 
found  scary. 

Examine  the  unit  opener  on  pages  8 and  9 
of  Crossroads  7.  Look  at  the  picture  and 
read  the  quotation  at  the  bottom  of  page  8. 

Read  over  the  “Unit  at  a Glance.”  What 
is  courage ? Are  there  different  kinds  of 
courage?  Are  we  born  with  this  quality, 
or  is  it  something  we  learn? 

How  do  you  think  a personal  focus  about  courage  might  differ  from  adventures 
dealing  with  courage? 

1 . Discuss  courage  with  a partner  or  in  a small  group.  Then  brainstorm  words 
that  are  related  to  or  descriptive  of  courage.  Use  a web  to  organize  your 
ideas  about  courage.  Add  as  many  branches  to  your  web  as  you  can. 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 

The  origin  of  the  English  word 
courage  is  the  Old  French  word 
corage , which  comes  from  the 
Latin  cor , which  means  heart. 


Section  1 : Reflections  on  Courage 


2.  When  have  you  needed  courage  in  your  life? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  16. 


Ms.  Smith:  In  this  lesson  you  will  read  a poem  and  listen  to  a short  story  about 
courage. 

Rico:  I like  short  stories,  but  I don’t  understand  why  we  spend  so  much  time  on 
poetry. 

Tawnee:  Personally,  I like  poetry.  You  know,  many  of  the  lyrics  of  songs  are 
really  poems.  One  of  my  favourites  is  Joni  Mitchell’s  “Both  Sides  Now.” 

Rico:  Maybe  some  modern  poems  are  okay,  but  I think  the  old  stuff  is  pretty 
lame. 

Stefan:  Not  me.  I like  the  old  poems.  I especially  like  narrative  poems  such  as 
“Hiawatha,”  “The  Cremation  of  Sam  McGee,”  and  “The  Highwayman.” 

Rico:  I guess  poetry  can  be  interesting  sometimes — but  really,  what  good  is  it? 

Ms.  Smith:  Poetry  has  many  purposes,  and  there  are  many  arguments  for 

reading  it.  I’ll  just  mention  one  of  the  strongest — poetry  slows  people  down. 
It  makes  readers  stop,  look  at  the  world  more  closely,  and  reflect  more 
deeply  on  human  experiences. 

The  following  creative-writing  activity  will  help  you  put  Ms.  Smith’s  theory 

to  the  test.  How  does  poetry  slow  people  down?  Why  is  it  important  to  slow 

down? 

3.  For  this  activity  you  will  need  a small,  flavourful  candy.  As  you  savour  the 
candy  you  should  try,  in  the  most  detailed  way  possible,  to  capture  on  paper 
the  experience  you  are  having. 

For  helpful  comments,  turn  to  page  17. 
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Because  you  had  time  while  you  were  chewing  the  candy  and  you  were  trying 
to  be  as  exact  as  possible,  you  had  to  search  for  perfect  words.  Poetry,  both  the 
reading  and  writing  of  it,  pushes  you  toward  being  precise  with  words. 

Poetry  forces  you  to  stop  and  concentrate  intensely  on  one  thing.  That  intense 
focus  can  make  the  moment  of  reading  a poem  a new  kind  of  experience  even 
if  it  describes  something  as  mundane  as  chewing  on  a piece  of  candy.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  compelling  reasons  to  read  poetry — though  it  certainly  is  not  the 
only  one. 

"Cooks  Brook" 


You  are  now  ready  to  read  "Cooks  Brook,"  a 
poem  about  someone  who  did  something  that 
was  physically  challenging  and  dangerous. 


Turn  to  page  10  in  Crossroads  7 and  read  the  poem  “Cooks  Brook”  by 
Al  Pittman.  Be  sure  to  add  any  unfamiliar  words  you  encounter  to  your 
vocabulary  log. 

4.  Respond  to  questions  a.  to  d.  on  page  1 1 of  Crossroads  7. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  17. 

The  speaker  in  the  poem  “Cooks  Brook”  faces  the  following  fears: 


• the  fear  of  smashing  into  the  rock 

• the  fear  of  being  laughed  at  by  peers 

• the  fear  of  not  having  the  courage  to  make  the  dive 


conflict:  a problem 
or  struggle  that  the 
main  character  in 
a story  has  to  solve 
or  face 


The  struggle  to  overcome  these  fears  is  called  conflict.  Conflict  can  be  classified 
in  four  ways: 

• human  against  self  • human  against  human 

• human  against  nature  • human  against  society 


Check  the  glossary  on  page  346  of  Crossroads  7 for  a more  detailed  definition 
of  conflict.  Then  think  about  the  kinds  of  fears  that  the  speaker  faces  in  “Cooks 
Brook.” 


Section  1 : Reflections  on  Courage 


Mr.  Chalifoux:  How  would  you  classify  the  fears  or  conflicts  faced  by  the 
speaker  in  the  poem  “Cooks  Brook”? 

Stefan:  The  fear  of  smashing  into  the  rock  is  human  against  nature. 

Mr.  Chalifoux:  That’s  right. 

Brenna:  The  fear  of  being  laughed  at  by  peers  is  human  against  human. 

Mr.  Chalifoux:  Right  again. 

Mariko:  The  fear  of  not  having  the  courage  to  make  the  dive  is  a struggle 
within  the  speaker’s  mind,  so  that  would  be  human  against  self. 

Mr.  Chalifoux:  Very  good.  What  if  the  poet  had  presented  only  one  type  of 
conflict,  for  example,  human  versus  nature?  How  would  this  change  the 
effect  of  the  poem? 

Stefan:  The  poem  wouldn’t  have  as  much  impact.  I think  by  including  different 
kinds  of  conflict,  the  poem  is  stronger.  It  makes  it  more  personal  because  in 
real  life  when  someone  is  faced  with  a struggle,  there  is  usually  more  than 
one  type  of  conflict  involved. 

Mr.  Chalifoux:  You’ve  made  a very  good  point. 


Journal  Entry  2A 


Consider  the  following  questions  and  write  a response  in  your  journal: 

• Have  you  ever  done  something  that  was  physically  challenging? 

• Was  there  any  danger  involved? 

• Why  did  you  do  it? 

• Were  friends  also  involved? 

• How  did  you  feel  before  you  did  it? 

• How  did  you  feel  while  you  were  doing  it? 

• How  did  you  feel  after  it  was  over? 
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Poetic  Language 

In  many  ways,  reading  a poem  is  like  looking  at  a photograph  or  painting. 


figurative  language: 
words  that  go 
beyond  the  basic 
meaning  to  add 
force  or  beauty  to 
an  image 


simile:  a comparison 
of  two  different 
things  using  the 
words  like  or  as 

metaphor:  a 
comparison  that 
connects  two 
basically  unlike 
things  without  using 
the  words  like  or  as 


Portfolio^  /few  2A 

Look  through  some  family  photo  albums.  Choose  a 
photograph  of  you.  Suppose  that  the  photographer 
had  written  a word  picture  about  you  on  that  day 
instead  of  taking  the  picture.  What  details  would 
the  photographer  have  included  to  paint  the  word 
picture?  Pretend  you  are  the  photographer  in  that 
moment,  and  write  a short  poem  to  replace  the 
photograph.  Pay  attention  to  the  details  in  the  poem. 


Poets  often  use  figurative  language  to  create  word  pictures  to  help  the  reader 
understand  what  the  poet  is  describing.  Figurative  language  is  language  that 
encourages  you  to  use  your  imagination  to  “see”  a particular  image  with  your 
mind’s  eye. 

Read  the  section  called  “Figurative  Language”  on  page  2 1 5 of  your  English 
Language  Arts  Handbook  to  learn  more  about  its  use. 

Two  devices  that  poets  often  use  to  create  word  pictures  are  the  simile  and  the 
metaphor.  These  poetic  devices  are  sometimes  called  figures  of  speech. 

Writers  use  similes  and  metaphors  to  compare  things  that  may  not  seem  similar 
at  all.  Similes  and  metaphors  create  strong  and  vivid  images  for  their  readers. 


Simile:  The  snow  was  like  a blanket. 
Metaphor:  The  snow  was  a blanket. 


Section  1 : Reflections  on  Courage 


For  more  information,  read  the  sections  called  “Figures  of  Speech/’  “The 
Simile,”  and  “The  Metaphor”  on  pages  215  to  216  of  your  English  Language 
Arts  Handbook.  Also,  examine  the  definitions  for  simile  and  metaphor  in  the 
glossary  of  Crossroads  7. 


Practise  identifying  similes  and  metaphors  by  doing  the  following  question. 


5.  Make  a chart  with  two  columns  in  your  notebook.  Title  one  column  Similes 
and  one  column  Metaphors.  Then  study  the  following  list  of  comparisons. 
Place  each  comparison  in  the  appropriate  column. 


a.  The  ocean  was  like  a churning  volcano. 

b.  The  ocean  was  a churning  volcano. 

c.  The  child  seemed  like  a playful  puppy. 

d.  The  peanut  butter  was  as  sticky  as  glue. 

e.  The  cat’s  eyes  were  jewels  in  the  dark. 

f.  When  angry,  the  child  was  a tiger. 

g.  He  is  as  tall  as  a beanstalk. 

h.  The  stew  smelled  like  a witch’s  brew. 

i.  He  is  a beanstalk. 

j.  The  sun  was  a burning  coal  in  the  sky. 

6.  a.  Find  an  example  of  a simile  in  “Cooks  Brook.”  What  two  things  are 
being  compared? 

b.  Find  an  example  of  a metaphor  in  “Cooks  Brook.”  What  two  things  are 
being  compared? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  17. 


Portfolio  Item  2B 

Come  up  with  other  similes  that  describe  a diver  entering  the  water. 
Select  the  one  that  you  think  is  best  and  create  an  illustration  to 
accompany  it.  Ask  yourself  these  questions: 


alliteration:  the 
repeated  use  of  an 
initial  consonant 
sound  in  a sentence 
or  line  of  poetry 


• Does  the  simile  provide  a clear  image  for  the  reader? 

• How  could  the  description  be  made  more  vivid? 

• Does  the  illustration  complement  the  text? 


Another  poetic  device  is  alliteration.  Writers  use  alliteration  to  gain  attention, 
to  tie  phrases  together,  or  to  create  a musical  effect. 
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Alliteration  does  not  appeal  to  the  mind’s  eye  as  similes  and  metaphors  do. 
Alliteration  appeals  to  the  mind’s  ear.  Read  the  following  examples  aloud: 

• I like  luscious  lemon  lollipops. 

• The  lightning  flickered  and  flashed. 

Many  nursery  rhymes  make  use  of  alliteration.  Following  is  one  example: 


Pease  porridge  hot, 

Pease  porridge  cold, 

Pease  porridge  in  the  pot 
Nine  days  old. 

Alliteration  is  also  a basic  part  of  tongue  twisters.  Read  the  following  examples 
aloud: 

• She  sells  seashells  by  the  seashore. 

• Peter  Piper  picked  a peck  of  pickled  peppers. 

7.  Find  an  example  of  alliteration  in  “Cooks  Brook.” 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  18. 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 

Pease  porridge  is  a dish 
of  peas  cooked  in  milk. 

V __ J 


Journal  Entry  2B 


The  speaker  in  “Cooks  Brook”  tells  the  reader,  “one  by  one  the  brave  few 
of  us  would  climb  the  cliff  to  the  ledge  . . .”  This  suggests  that  some  of 
the  speaker’s  peers  do  not  make  the  dive. 


Consider  the  following  questions  and  write  a response  in  your  journal: 


• Why  don’t  the  speaker’s  peers  dive? 

• How  do  you  think  they  might  be  treated  by  those  who  do  make 
the  dive? 

• Who  do  you  think  has  more  courage,  those  who  make  the  dive  or 
those  who  do  not? 


f — 

1 i 

Go  to  page  1 of  Assignment  Booklet  2A  and  respond  to 

questions  1 and  2 of  Section  1. 

k — 

— i 

Section  1 : Reflections  on  Courage 
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In  this  lesson  you  discussed  the  meaning  of 
courage.  You  read  a poem  and  listened  to  a story 
to  explore  different  kinds  of  courage.  You  also 
examined  similes,  metaphors,  and  alliteration.  In 
the  next  lesson  you  will  consider  poetry  as  a way 
to  express  your  feelings. 


Glossary 

alliteration:  the  repeated  use  of  an  initial 
consonant  sound  in  a sentence  or  line  of 
poetry 

conflict:  a problem  or  struggle  that  the  main 
character  has  to  solve  or  face 

figurative  language:  words  that  go  beyond 
the  basic  meaning  to  add  force  or  beauty 
to  an  image 

Suggested  Responses 


metaphor:  a comparison  that  connects  two 
basically  unlike  things  without  using  the 
words  like  or  as 

simile:  a comparison  of  two  different  things 
using  the  words  like  or  as 


1.  Responses  will  vary.  Following  is  one  group’s  web. 


2.  Responses  will,  of  course,  be  personal.  Most  people  need  courage  when  they  face  a new 
situation.  The  amount  of  courage  needed  will  probably  depend  upon  the  situation  and  upon 
the  individual.  Perhaps  you  needed  courage  in  a dangerous  situation  or  when  you  were  faced 
with  a difficult  choice. 
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3.  You  might  have  had  this  type  of  candy  before.  Did  writing  about  it  somehow  make  the 
experience  different  or  new?  How  easy  was  it  to  find  just  the  right  words  to  describe  the 
taste  and  texture  of  the  candy? 

4.  Question  a.  from  Crossroads  7:  Words  and  phrases  chosen  may  vary.  Be  sure  you  include  an 
explanation  of  why  the  phrases  you  chose  are  effective.  Following  is  a sample  response: 

“Moment  of  terror”  and  “doubt  that  you  could  clear  the  shelf”  suggest  that  the  speaker 
is  momentarily  frightened  and  is  very  unsure  of  making  the  dive  successfully.  In  other 
words,  the  speaker  is  having  second  thoughts  about  diving.  They  are  effective  because  the 
reader  can  relate  to  this  kind  of  hesitation  that  most  people  experience  before  plunging 
into  something  that  could  be  dangerous  or  unknown. 

Question  b.  from  Crossroads  7:  The  speaker  says  that  backing  down  from  the  challenge  in 
front  of  peers  would  be  worse  than  dying  in  the  attempt  to  dive.  The  words  suggest  that  the 
speaker  feels  that  backing  away  from  a challenge  in  front  of  peers  is  more  humiliating  than 
dying  during  a courageous  act.  Do  you  agree  or  disagree?  Can  you  relate  to  the  speaker’s 
feelings? 

Question  c.  from  Crossroads  7:  Responses  may  vary.  Following  are  two  possible  themes: 

• People  do  foolish  or  dangerous  things  so  as  not  to  lose  face  in  front  of  their  peers. 

• A person  can  experience  different  types  of  conflict  when  faced  with  a difficult 
challenge. 


Question  d.  from  Crossroads  7:  Responses  will  be  personal  opinion.  Is  it  brave  to  give  in  to 
peer  pressure  to  take  unnecessary  risks?  Or,  does  it  take  more  courage  to  back  down? 


Similes 

Metaphors 

The  ocean  was  like  a churning  volcano. 

The  ocean  was  a churning  volcano. 

The  child  seemed  like  a playful  puppy. 

The  cat’s  eyes  were  jewels  in  the  dark. 

The  peanut  butter  was  as  sticky  as  glue. 

When  angry,  the  child  was  a tiger. 

He  is  as  tall  as  a beanstalk. 

He  is  a beanstalk. 

The  stew  smelled  like  a witch’s  brew. 

The  sun  was  a burning  coal  in  the  sky. 

Did  you  have  any  trouble  deciding  which  descriptions  were  similes  and  which  were 
metaphors?  Remember  that  similes  contain  the  key  words  like  or  as.  Remember,  too,  that  a 
comparison  must  be  made. 
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6.  a.  Simile:  as  the  water  parts  like  a wound 

The  poet  compares  the  water  to  a wound  opening  and  closing  when  the  diver  enters, 
b.  Metaphor:  then  sailed  arms  outspread  into  the  buoyant  air 
The  poet  is  comparing  the  diver’s  outstretched  arms  to  sails. 

7.  Alliteration:  daringly  defied  the  demons 
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Have  you  ever  tried  to  put  your  inner  thoughts  and  feelings  into  words?  It  takes 
courage  to  do  this.  Sometimes  it  is  easier  to  express  these  thoughts  and  feelings 
in  writing  than  it  is  in  speech. 

In  this  lesson  you  will  read  a poem  in  which  the  speaker  reflects  on  the 
problem  of  putting  inner  thoughts  and  feelings  into  words.  As  well,  you  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  express  your  feelings  in  a poem  of  your  own. 

How  to  Read  a Poem 


Sometimes  I have  a hard  time  reading  poems. 

I don't  always  get  what  the  poet  is  talking  about. 


c 


It  sounds  like  you  need  some 
strategies  for  reading  poetry. 
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Following  are  some  strategies  for  reading  poetry.  When  you  are  reading  a poem; 
choose  the  strategies  that  suit  the  poem  you  are  reading  and  your  purpose  for 
reading  the  poem. 

• Before  you  start  to  read,  look  the  poem  over.  What  does  the  title  suggest 
to  you?  How  long  is  the  poem?  Is  it  divided  into  stanzas?  Does  it  have  an 
unusual  shape?  Do  any  words  catch  your  eye? 

• Read  the  poem  more  than  once.  Every  time  you  read  it,  you  will  learn 
something  new.  At  your  first  reading,  read  the  poem  straight  through  to 
get  a feel  for  it.  At  this  reading,  do  not  spend  too  much  time  thinking 
about  what  the  poem  means. 

• Pay  attention  to  the  punctuation  as  you  read.  Remember  that  commas 
are  a signal  to  pause  briefly.  End  punctuation  such  as  a period  means  you 
should  pause  longer.  If  there  is  no  punctuation  at  the  end  of  a line,  do  not 
pause.  Keep  right  on  reading. 

• Read  the  poem  aloud  at  least  once  so  you  can  listen  to  the  sounds  of  the 
words.  Think  about  the  feelings  and  ideas  the  sounds  suggest. 

• Try  to  see  with  your  mind’s  eye  any  pictures  the  poet  creates. 

• Use  your  dictionary  to  find  the  meanings  of  any  unfamiliar  words. 

• Note  things  that  catch  your  attention  in  the  poem — figurative  language, 
rhymes,  sounds,  comparisons,  or  repetitions. 

• Read  the  poem  through  slowly.  This  time  think  about  what  it  means.  Can 
you  make  any  personal  connections  with  the  poem?  Have  you  had  similar 
feelings  or  experiences? 

• Ask  yourself  what  the  poet  is  trying  to  accomplish.  Poems  are  written  for 
different  purposes.  For  example,  a poem  may  express  powerful  emotions, 
tell  a story,  or  amuse  the  reader.  After  reading  the  poem,  ask,  “Did  the 
poet  accomplish  his  or  her  purpose?” 


The  title  of  a poem  can  provide  you  with  a clue  to 
the  poem's  central  meaning.  Turn  to  page  17  in 
Crossroads  7 and  read  the  title  of  the  poem  that  is 
printed  there.  Do  not  read  the  poem  itself  just  yet. 
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1.  a.  When  you  read  the  title  of  the  poem  on  page  1 7,  did  you  think  that  it 

was  rather  long?  Why  do  you  think  the  poet  chose  such  a long  title? 

b.  What  was  your  first  reaction  to  the  title? 

c.  Predict  what  the  poem  will  be  about. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  25. 

"As  Soon  As  I Find  Out  Who  I Am  You'll  Be  the  First  to 
Know" 

Now  read  “As  Soon  As  I Find  Out  Who  I Am  You’ll  Be  the  First  to  Know.” 

2.  List  the  strategies  that  you  used  to  read  the  poem  “As  Soon  As  I Find  Out 
Who  I Am  You’ll  Be  the  First  to  Know.” 

For  helpful  comments,  refer  to  page  26. 


Ms.  Smith:  Reading  a poem  is  like  having  a conversation  with  the  poet.  To 
understand  what  the  poet  is  saying,  you  need  to  ask  questions,  make 
comments,  and  express  your  feelings  and  opinions. 

Sharleen:  How  can  I do  that  if  the  poet  isn’t  right  there? 

Ms.  Smith:  That’s  where  your  journal  comes  in.  You  can  record  your  side  of  the 
conversation  in  your  journal.  Of  course,  you’re  not  going  to  record  every 
conversation  you  have  with  a poet.  Sometimes  you’ll  just  think  about  what 
you’ve  read. 
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3.  Do  questions  l.a.  to  e.  on  page  18  of  Crossroads  7. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  26. 


Portfolio  Item  20 

Respond  to  question  2,  “Visual  Communication/’  on  page  18  of 
Crossroads  7. 


Pronouns 

Pronouns  are  words  that  stand  for  nouns.  Imagine  how  repetitious  and 
monotonous  your  writing — or  speaking — would  be  if  there  were  no  pronouns. 


Jasmine  walked  to  school  alone.  Jasmine  was  unhappy.  Jasmine  had 
quarrelled  with  Bernie.  Bernie  was  Jasmine’s  best  friend. 


Pronouns  allow  you  to  easily  combine  ideas  into  longer  sentences  that  flow 
smoothly. 


Jasmine  walked  to  school  by  herself.  She  was  unhappy  because  she  had 
quarrelled  with  her  best  friend,  Bernie. 


The  most  common  pronouns  are  personal  pronouns — those  that  stand  for 
specific  people,  places,  things,  or  ideas.  Examples  of  personal  pronouns  are  7, 
you,  he,  she,  we,  it,  and  they.  There  are,  however,  other  kinds  of  pronouns.  You 
may  not  be  familiar  with  the  terms  for  them,  but  you  probably  use  them  all  the 
time  in  your  speaking  and  writing. 

To  learn  more  about  pronouns,  read  “Pronouns”  on  pages  34  to  37  in  your 
English  Language  Arts  Handbook. 

4.  Identify  the  pronouns  in  each  of  the  following  sentences. 

a.  Nobody  told  me  anything. 

b.  That  desk  is  mine. 

c.  You  talk  too  fast. 

d.  After  lunch,  we  went  to  the  movies. 

e.  He  put  the  books  on  the  shelf. 

f.  The  dog  hurt  itself. 

g.  I saw  it  fall  from  the  sky. 
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5.  Find  three  examples  of  pronouns  in  “As  Soon  As  I Find  Out  Who  I Am 
You’ll  Be  the  First  to  Know.” 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  26. 

In  the  poem  “As  Soon  As  I Find  Out  Who  I Am  You’ll  Be  the  First  to  Know/’ 
the  poet  does  not  name  a specific  person.  Instead  she  uses  the  pronoun  you. 
Poets  often  address  their  audiences  this  way  to  deliver  what  they  think  is  an 
important  message. 

6.  Rewrite  the  poem  “As  Soon  As  I Find  Out  Who  I Am  You’ll  Be  the  First  to 
Know,  ” changing  the  pronouns  I and  you  to  specific  names.  How  does  this 
change  affect  the  poem? 

For  helpful  comments,  refer  to  page  27. 

Writing  Poetry 

Poetry  is  a form  of  writing  that  seems  to  lend  itself  to  expressing  your  feelings. 
Poetry  is  the  perfect  place  to  experiment  with  language.  When  you  write  a 
poem,  you  can  create  your  own  rules  to  explore  your  thoughts,  ideas,  feelings, 
or  experiences.  Writing  a poem  is  finding  just  the  right  words  and  form  to 
express  your  feelings. 


Kofi:  I don’t  have  any  problem  experimenting  with  words  and  exploring  ways 
of  expressing  myself,  but  how  do  I come  up  with  ideas  for  poems? 

Ms.  Smith:  Look  around.  You  can  find  ideas  hidden  in  all  kinds  of  objects 
from  an  old  pair  of  runners  to  a fierce  thunderstorm.  You  can  write  about 
a small  happening  or  a big  event,  a close  friend  or  a stranger  on  the  bus. 
Brainstorm — list  everything  that  pops  into  your  head. 

View  Segment  9 of  the  English  Language  Arts  7 Multimedia  CD. 
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Following  are  some  strategies  that  you  can  use  to  help  write  effective  poetry: 


free  verse:  poetry 
that  does  not  follow 
any  regular  pattern 
or  rhythm  but 
instead  focuses  on 
ideas  and  images 

rhyme:  the 
repetition  of  sound 
in  different  words, 
especially  at  the 
ends  of  words;  for 
example,  “April 
showers  bring  May 
flowers.” 


• Visualize  your  subject.  Examine  your  list 
of  ideas.  Which  one  brings  a vivid  picture 
to  your  mind?  Which  one  produces  a 
powerful  feeling?  Why  does  it  make  you 
feel  that  way? 

• Focus  on  your  subject.  List  words  or 
phrases  that  describe  your  subject  or  are 
related  to  it.  What  senses  does  it  affect? 

Can  you  compare  it  to  something  else? 

• Start  writing.  Get  your  ideas  down.  Do 
not  worry  about  poetic  form  at  this  stage. 

Write  your  ideas  in  your  own  voice,  the 
way  you  would  talk  to  a friend. 

• Read  aloud  what  you  have  written.  Where  do  the  natural  breaks  occur? 
Natural  breaks  include  the  pauses  you  make  as  you  speak  or  places  where 
your  thoughts  change.  Use  these  breaks  to  shape  your  poem.  Next,  decide 
whether  you  want  your  poem  to  be  free  verse  or  to  rhyme.  Try  using 
some  poetic  devices  such  as  similes,  metaphors,  or  alliteration.  Use  these 
suggestions  to  make  further  changes. 

• Rewrite  your  poem.  Then  take  a close  look  at  it.  Ask  these  questions: 
-What  is  the  main  idea  or  message  I want  my  poem  to  communicate? 

Does  it  do  this? 

-Is  each  word  the  best  possible  word  to  express  my  thoughts  or  feelings? 

Are  there  words  or  phrases  that  I should  take  out  or  change? 

-Can  I add  or  change  any  words  to  improve  the  sound  of  my  poem? 

-Is  the  ending  of  my  poem  effective?  How  might  I improve  the  ending? 

• Edit  your  poem  for  spelling,  punctuation,  and  grammar. 

• Give  your  poem  a title  that  will  catch  your  reader’s  attention.  A title 
might  be  a line  from  the  poem,  a key  phrase  or  word,  the  main  subject, 
or  a tease. 

• Make  your  final  copy.  Your  poem  is  ready  to  be  shared! 


( 
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For  more  strategies  on  writing  poetry,  read  “Poetry”  on  pages  1 16  to  118  of  your 
English  Language  Arts  Handbook. 


Do  question  3 on  page  18  of  Crossroads  7.  Note:  On  page  3 of  Assignment 
Booklet  2A  you  will  polish  this  poem. 


For  helpful  comments,  refer  to  page  27. 


f — 

^ 

Go  to  page  3 of  Assignment  Booklet  2A  and  respond  to 

questions  3 and  4 of  Section  1. 

l — 

4 

In  this  lesson  you  thought  about  the  courage  it  takes  to 
put  inner  thoughts  and  feelings  into  words.  You  learned 
some  strategies  for  reading  poetry  and  for  writing  your 
own  poetry.  You  reviewed  pronoun  usage  and  you 
wrote  a poem  of  your  own.  In  the  next  lesson  you  will 
continue  to  explore  ways  of  expressing  your  feelings. 


Glossary 


free  verse:  poetry  that  does  not  follow  any 
regular  pattern  or  rhythm  but  instead 
focuses  on  ideas  and  images 


rhyme:  the  repetition  of  sound  in  different 
words,  especially  at  the  ends  of  words; 
for  example,  “April  showers  bring  May 
flowers.” 


Suggested  Responses 

1 . a.  The  title  of  a poem  usually  gives  the  reader  a clue  to  the  meaning  of  the  poem.  Perhaps 
the  poet,  Angela  Shelf  Medearis,  chose  to  give  her  poem  a very  long  title  to  emphasize 
that  finding  out  who  you  are  is  not  something  that  can  be  summed  up  in  a short,  concise 
statement. 

b.  Reactions  will  vary.  Did  you  think  the  title  seemed  unusual?  Why  do  you  think  you 
reacted  as  you  did? 

c.  Predictions  may  vary.  Following  is  one  student’s  prediction. 

I think  that  this  poem  is  going  to  be  about  a young  person  trying  to  figure  out  who 
he  or  she  is  or  wants  to  be. 
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2.  Did  you  use  any  of  the  strategies  that  were  suggested  by  Mr.  Chalifoux?  Here  are  some 
additional  strategies  that  you  may  find  helpful  for  reading  poetry: 

• Reread  parts  that  are  not  making  sense. 

• Use  context  clues  to  determine  meanings  of  words  and  concepts. 

• Make  connections  to  what  you  already  know. 

• Make  personal  connections  with  the  ideas,  images,  and  language. 

3.  Question  l.a.  from  Crossroads  7:  Most  people  have  at  some  time  found  it  impossible  to  find 
words  to  say  what  they  are  feeling.  Were  you  able  to  express  your  feelings  in  your  journal? 

Is  it  easier  to  express  your  feelings  privately  by  writing  a poem  or  journal  entry  than  it  is  to 
express  them  aloud  to  someone  else?  Which  takes  more  courage? 

Question  l.b.  from  Crossroads  7:  The  phrase  means  the  speaker  is  probably  trying  to 
understand  who  he  or  she  really  is. 

Question  l.c.  from  Crossroads  7:  The  tone  and  the  words  of  the  poem  suggest  that  the 
“you”  is  a close  friend  of  the  speaker. 

Question  l.d.  from  Crossroads  7:  Responses  will  vary.  Perhaps  the  speaker  is  going  through 
a very  stressful  and  uncertain  time  in  life. 

Question  l.e.  from  Crossroads  7:  It  can  take  a great  deal  of  emotional  or  mental  courage  to 
share  private  feelings  and  to  be  unafraid  of  what  other  people  might  think  of  you. 


a. 

nobody,  me 

b. 

mine 

c. 

you 

d. 

we 

e. 

he 

f. 

itself 

g- 

Ut 

If  you  have  trouble  picking  out  pronouns,  try  substituting  a noun  for  the  word  you  think  is  a 
pronoun.  Look  at  the  following: 

• I saw  it  fall  from  the  sky.  Jo  saw  the  satellite  fall  from  the  sky. 

• Sally  chased  that  cat  away  from  the  bird  feeder.  Sally  chased  dog  cat  away  from  the  bird 
feeder. 

When  you  substituted  / and  it  with  the  nouns  Jo  and  satellite , the  sentence  still  works.  When 
you  tried  substituting  that  with  the  noun  dog , it  does  not  work — at  least  not  well.  (In  this 
case,  that  is  an  adjective.) 
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5.  Pronouns  in  “As  Soon  As  I Find  Out  Who  I Am  You’ll  Be  the  First  to  Know”  include  the 
following: 

• I (five  times) 

• you  (four  times) 

• myself 

• me 

6.  Did  you  find  when  you  rewrote  the  poem  changing  the  pronouns  to  specific  names  that  the 
poem  lost  its  meaning  and  tone? 

7.  Read  your  poem  aloud.  Do  you  like  the  way  it  sounds?  Are  there  any  words  or  images  that 
you  want  to  change  at  this  point,  or  are  you  satisfied  that  your  poem  expresses  your  intended 
meaning? 
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Before  you  can  communicate  with  others,  you  have  to  be  able  to  communicate 
with  yourself  That  is  the  message  of  the  poem  you  read  in  Lesson  2,  “As  Soon 
As  I Find  Out  Who  I Am  You’ll  Be  the  First  to  Know.” 


Writing  poems  is  one  way  you  communicate  with  yourself  Another  way  is  to 
keep  a diary  or  personal  journal.  Because  writing  in  a diary  or  journal  is  usually 
very  personal,  it  takes  courage  to  share  this  writing  with  others. 

The  text  you  are  about  to  read,  “South  African  Adventure,”  features  the  journal 
entries  of  several  students  who  participated  in  the  Wilderness  Leadership 
School  in  the  Umfolozi  Game  Reserve  in  South  Africa.  These  young  people, 
of  different  races  and  backgrounds,  share  their  personal  reflections  on  their 
experiences. 

The  Umfolozi  Game  Reserve  is  one  of  South  Africa’s  oldest  game  reserves.  You 
can  learn  more  about  it  by  using  your  favourite  search  engine  and  entering  the 
words  Umfolozi  Game  Reserve.  It  is  a very  popular  tourist  attraction,  so  there 
are  many  websites  to  look  at. 

The  Umfolozi  Game  Reserve  is  located  on  the  east  coast  of  South  Africa  in  the 
province  of  KwaZulu  Natal.  It  is  270  kilometres  north  of  the  city  of  Durban. 
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The  following  map  shows  the  continent  of  Africa  with  a more  detailed  map  of 
South  Africa. 


"South  African  Adventure" 


teaser:  an 
attention-getting 
opening  presented 
before  a text 


Turn  to  page  35  of  Crossroads  7 and  read  the  teaser  that  appears  before  the 
title.  Think  about  the  question  “How  would  you  feel  if  lions  were  prowling 
about  your  campsite?” 

Now  read  the  selection.  Remember  to  record  any  unfamiliar  words  that  you 
encounter  in  your  vocabulary  log. 

For  example,  in  the  introduction  you  will  encounter  the  word  apartheid — a 
word  that  may  be  unknown  to  you.  You  need  to  understand  the  meaning  of  this 
word  in  order  to  fully  comprehend  some  of  the  comments  made  in  the  journal 
entries. 


From  1948  until  1991,  the  government  of  South  Africa  had  a policy  in  place 
that  was  based  on  racial  segregation — separation  according  to  race.  This  policy 
was  called  apartheid,  a word  from  the  Afrikaans  language  meaning  separateness, 
Under  apartheid,  a person’s  skin  colour  determined  where  he  or  she  could  live, 
work,  go  to  school,  or  travel.  The  laws  were  strictly  enforced.  Apartheid  was  a 
policy  of  discrimination  against  the  country’s  non- white  majority. 

1.  Respond  to  questions  1 .a.  to  c.  on  page  39  of  Crossroads  7. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  32. 
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Journal  Entry  2C 


Write  a one-paragraph  reflection  of  a time  when  you  had  to  adapt 
to  new  surroundings.  Try  to  answer  the  following  questions  in  your 
reflection: 


• What  was  the  experience? 

• What  was  the  hardest  part  of  adapting  to  the  new  surroundings? 

• What  strategies  did  you  use  to  cope? 


Visual  Communication 

“South  African  Adventure”  combines  a number  of  journal  entries  with  paintings 
by  Robert  Bateman,  a well-known  Canadian  artist.  Did  the  paintings  help  you 
to  visualize  the  place  and  feelings  that  the  writers  were  describing? 

2.  Choose  the  Bateman  painting  that  appeals  to  you  the  most  and  prepare 
a short  oral  presentation  (about  one  minute]  on  why  it  appeals  to  you.  In 
preparing  your  presentation,  consider  the  following  features  of  the  painting: 

• subject  matter 

• colour 

• composition  (the  way  the  objects  in  the  painting  are  arranged) 

In  your  presentation,  be  sure  you  give  reasons  for  the  opinion  you  express. 

On  page  6 of  Assignment  Booklet  2A  you  will  practise  and  record  the 
presentation.  Use  the  checklist  and  assessment  criteria  to  ensure  your 
presentation  is  effective. 

For  helpful  comments,  refer  to  page  33. 

If  you  are  interested  in  Robert  Bateman  and  his  artwork,  the  following  website 
contains  an  interview  with  him  and  shows  a number  of  his  paintings: 

http://www.ecokids.ca 

Click  on  “Search”  at  the  top  of  this  web  page  and  enter  the  key  word  Bateman. 
Then  choose  “The  Art  of  Robert  Bateman.” 
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Portfolio  Item  2P> 

Question  3 on  page  40  of  Crossroads  7 has  suggestions  for  creating  a 
visual  or  audio  recording  of  nature.  Use  these  suggestions  to  complete  a 
portfolio  item. 


Have  you  ever  gone  to  someone  for  advice  about  a personal  matter?  Did  it  take 
courage  to  ask  for  the  advice?  Did  the  person  understand  what  it  was  that  you 
were  asking?  Or,  was  the  advice  totally  unsuited  to  your  needs? 

You  are  about  to  read  a comic  strip  in  which  one  of  the  characters  asks  her 
auntie  for  advice.  As  with  other  texts,  it  is  important  to  practise  the  reading 
strategy  of  making  predictions  before  you  begin  to  read. 


Turn  to  page  3 1 in  Crossroads  7.  Look 
at  the  title  of  the  cartoon  strip.  Read  the 
teaser — the  italicized  text  that  appears 
before  the  title.  Examine  the  “Goals  at  a 
Glance.”  Think  about  what  advice  Auntie 
Cheryl’s  niece  wants.  Jot  down  your 
predictions  in  your  notebook. 

Next,  read  the  cartoon  strip  to  see  if  the 
outcome  matches  your  predictions.  Look 
at  the  facial  expressions  and  hand  gestures 
of  the  characters  as  well  as  their  words. 


I i 

DID  YOU  KNOW? 

Barbara  Brandon-Croft  is  the  only 
female  African-American  cartoonist 
to  be  nationally  syndicated. 

Universal  Press  Syndicate  sells  her 
cartoon  strip  “Where  I’m  Coming 
From”  to  newspapers  across  the 
United  States. 

i _ 1 
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3.  Did  your  prediction  match  the  outcome  of  the  cartoon  strip?  Was  there  a 
point  in  the  cartoon  strip  where  you  wanted  to  change  your  prediction?  If 
so;  where  was  it  and  why  did  you  want  to  change  your  prediction? 

4.  Respond  to  questions  1 .a.  to  e.  on  page  34  of  Crossroads  7. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  33. 


) 


Go  to  page  6 of  Assignment  Booklet  2A  and  respond  to 
question  5 of  Section  1. 


In  this  lesson  you  continued  to  explore  ways  of 
communicating  your  feelings.  You  examined 
journal  entries,  paintings,  and  a cartoon  strip.  You 
discovered  that  it  takes  courage  to  share  personal 
writing  about  your  thoughts  and  feelings.  It  also 
takes  courage  to  ask  for  advice  and  to  give  advice. 


Glossary 

teaser:  an  attention-getting  opening 
presented  before  a text 

Suggested  Responses 

1.  Question  l.a.  from  Crossroads  7:  The  night  watch  takes  the  most  courage  because  the 
sounds  of  nature  can  seem  more  frightening  when  you  cannot  see  what  is  making  them. 
Many  of  the  animals  are  more  active  at  night.  Being  alone  at  night  in  unfamiliar  surroundings 
takes  more  courage  than  being  with  a group  in  the  daylight. 

Question  l.b.  from  Crossroads  7:  Besides  the  courage  needed  to  face  an  unfamiliar 
environment  or  surroundings,  the  students  would  need  the  inner  courage  it  takes  to  meet 
new  people  of  different  social  and  racial  backgrounds  in  a country  where  such  interactions 
were  discouraged  by  law. 

Question  1 .c.  from  Crossroads  7:  Some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  experience  changed  the 
students’  outlook  on  life  included  the  following: 

• They  forgot  their  social,  cultural,  and  racial  differences. 

• They  discovered  that  an  experience  with  nature  can  remove  barriers  between  people. 
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2.  Use  the  following  checklist  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  your  presentation: 

• Did  I state  my  opinion  clearly? 

• Did  I support  my  opinion  by  referring  to  specific  elements  in  the  painting? 

• Did  I present  my  ideas  in  a logical  order? 

3.  Were  your  predictions  accurate?  As  you  read,  did  you  want  to  make  changes  to  your 
predictions?  Wanting  to  make  changes  in  predicting  what  will  happen  in  a text  is  a sign  of 
an  active  reader.  It  means  that  the  questions  you  had  before  you  began  reading  are  being 
answered.  As  you  acquire  new  information,  you  may  need  to  revise  your  predictions. 

4.  Question  l.a.  from  Crossroads  7:  Brianna  says  she  needs  advice  about  something  that  she 
cannot  talk  to  her  mother  about. 

Question  l.b.  from  Crossroads  7:  When  Auntie  Cheryl  says,  “What  am  I going  to  do?  What 
will  I tell  her?”  the  reader  knows  that  she  is  worried  about  giving  the  advice.  She  may  be 
worried  that  she  will  not  give  the  right  advice,  or  she  may  not  feel  right  about  giving  advice 
to  Brianna  behind  her  mother’s  back.  To  bolster  her  courage,  Auntie  Cheryl  asks  her  friends 
for  help. 

Question  l.c.  from  Crossroads  7:  Auntie  Cheryl’s  friends  give  Brianna  general  advice  about 
how  to  conduct  her  life  and  words  of  encouragement  on  her  worth  as  a person. 

Question  l.d.  from  Crossroads  7:  The  advice  from  Auntie  Cheryl’s  friends  gives  Brianna 
confidence  to  “take  on  the  world!  ” She  is  ready  for  anything  that  comes  her  way. 

Question  l.e.  from  Crossroads  7:  The  main  punchline  is  Brianna’s  statement  that  she  just 
wanted  help  planning  a surprise  party  for  her  mother’s  birthday.  Her  statement  comes  as  a 
surprise.  Both  the  reader  and  Auntie  Cheryl  expected  Brianna  to  ask  for  advice  on  something 
more  complex.  A second  punchline  could  be  when  Brianna  declares,  “I  feel  I can  take  on  the 
world! ’’The  advice  she  has  been  given  has  had  an  unexpected  effect.  It  has  given  Brianna  the 
courage  to  face  whatever  happens. 
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In  this  section  you  examined  the  meaning  of  courage.  You  discovered  that 
courage  can  take  different  forms.  Courage  may  be  physical  or  it  may  be  mental 
or  emotional.  You  also  discovered  that  the  kind  of  courage  required  is  often 
determined  by  the  situation. 

You  explored  a variety  of  texts  that  dealt  with  courage.  You  explored  figurative 
language,  reviewed  pronouns,  and  learned  some  strategies  for  reading  and 
writing  poetry.  You  experimented  with  language,  wrote  a poem,  gave  an  oral 
presentation  about  a painting,  and  practised  your  listening  skills. 

Through  your  exploration  of  the  ways  other  individuals  found  the  courage  to 
express  their  thoughts  and  feelings,  it  is  hoped  that  you  will  find  the  courage  to 
express  and  share  your  own  thoughts  and  feelings. 
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Where  do  individuals  find  the  courage  to 
accomplish  the  goals  that  they  have  set  for 
themselves?  What  kind  of  courage  does  it 
take  to  achieve  the  goals  that  these  people 
have  set?  What  happens  if  the  goal  that 
someone  has  set  is  not  achieved?  What 
kind  of  courage  does  it  take  to  deal  with 
the  disappointment? 


There  are  many  stories  about  people  who 
display  a great  deal  of  personal  courage 
in  order  to  reach  a particular  goal.  You 
have  probably  read  novels  or  seen  movies 
that  are  based  on  the  stories  of  such 
people.  Newspapers  and  magazines  often 
print  articles,  known  as  profiles,  about 
these  people.  In  this  section  you  will  read 
profiles  of  two  courageous  Canadians — 
Gaetan  Boucher  and  Roberta  Bondar.  You 
will  discover  how  these  two  people  were 
able  to  “find  the  courage”  to  achieve  their 
goals. 


As  you  work  through  the  lessons  in 
Section  2,  you  will  practise  scanning, 
extend  your  vocabulary  by  using  suffixes, 
learn  a strategy  to  help  focus  your  reading, 
and  review  writing  topic  sentences.  As 
well,  you  will  respond  to  different  texts, 
practise  your  research  skills,  and  create  a 
profile  in  courage  of  an  individual  of  your  choosing.  When  you  have  completed  this  section,  you 
should  have  gained  some  understanding  of  where  people  find  the  courage  when  they  need  it. 


Section  2:  Profiles  in  Courage 
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Lesson  1 : “An  Olympic  Moment” 

V 

J 

profile:  a concise 
description  of  a 
person’s  abilities, 
character,  or  career 

biography:  the 
written  story  of  a 
person’s  life 


Have  you  ever  been  to  the  Olympics?  Or,  have 
you  watched  Olympic  events  on  television?  What 
impressed  you  the  most?  Can  you  recall  any 
famous  “Olympic  moments”  from  recent  Olympic 
games? 

The  text  you  are  about  to  read  recounts  an 
Olympic  moment  from  the  1988  Calgary 
Olympic  Games.  “An  Olympic  Moment”  is  a 
profile  of  Gaetan  Boucher,  a Canadian  speed 
skater.  A profile  is  a short  biography  that  gives 
readers  a clear  and  interesting  picture  of  a person. 


r 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 


Bud  Greenspan,  the  author  of  “An  Olympic  Moment,” 
has  attended  at  least  1 5 Olympic  games.  As  one  of  the 
world’s  leading  sports  historians,  he  has  produced  more 
than  7 5 Olympic  and  sports  film  documentaries  as  well 
as  written  several  books  and  articles  about  the  Olympics 
and  Olympic  athletes. 

To  learn  more  about  “The  Olympic  Storyteller,”  go  to  the 
following  website: 

www.kodak.com/US/en/corp/features/greenspan 


Before  you  actually  read  “An  Olympic  Moment,”  you  will  practise  your 
scanning  skills.  Scanning  is  a useful  reading  strategy  for  finding  a specific  piece 
of  information  in  an  article  or  other  resource. 


You  learned  in  Module  1 that  when  you  scan,  you  do  not  read  every  word. 
Instead,  you  look  at  the  centre  of  the  first  line  and  then  direct  your  eyes 
steadily  downward  looking  for  the  information  you  want  to  know.  For  example, 
suppose  you  were  searching  in  “An  Olympic  Moment”  for  the  year  that  the 
Olympic  games  were  held  in  Lake  Placid.  Read  down  the  middle  of  the  page, 
stopping  each  time  you  notice  a date  until  you  find  1 980  Lake  Placid  Games. 
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1 . Turn  to  “An  Olympic  Moment”  on  pages  1 2 to  1 5 of  Crossroads  7 and  scan 
for  the  following  information: 

• the  name  of  Gaetan  Boucher’s  father 

• Gaetan ’s  age  when  he  was  at  the  Calgary  Olympics 

• the  total  number  of  medals  won  by  Gaetan 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  38. 

Besides  searching  for  a specific  fact  in  an  article,  you  might  use  scanning  when 
reading  a TV  guide  or  looking  for  a name  in  a telephone  book. 

Scanning  is  a useful  skill  when  doing  research.  For  example,  if  you  were 
researching  volcanoes,  you  would  use  the  index  or  table  of  contents  of  a book 
to  find  the  pages  to  scan  for  specific  information.  Suppose  the  index  lists  a 
reference  on  page  75.  You  would  turn  to  that  page,  scan  for  the  word  volcano , 
and  then  read  the  surrounding  sentences.  Scanning  can  save  time  when  you  are 
doing  research  or  looking  for  specific  facts. 


You  will  have  the  opportunity  to  use  your  scanning 
skills  later  in  this  section.  Now  go  to  page  12  of 
Crossroads  7 and  read  the  profile  of  Gaetan  Boucher— 
"An  Olympic  Moment."  Be  sure  to  add  any  unfamiliar 
words  you  encounter  to  your  vocabulary  log. 


2.  Respond  to  questions  l.a.  and  b.  on  page  15  of  Crossroads  7. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  38. 


Jou.ma.1  Entry  lb 

In  your  journal  discuss  what  courage  means  to  you.  Give  an  example 
of  something  you  or  someone  you  know  has  done  that  you  feel  was 
courageous. 


' 

Go  to  page  7 of  Assignment  Booklet  2A  and  respond  to 
question  1 of  Section  2. 

~ 


Section  2:  Profiles  in  Courage 


In  this  lesson  you  reviewed  scanning,  read  a 
profile  of  a Canadian  Olympic  athlete  who 
displayed  a great  deal  of  courage,  and  practised 
your  research  skills.  In  the  next  lesson  you  will 
read  a profile  of  another  courageous  Canadian. 


Glossary 

biography:  the  written  story  of  a person's  life  profile:  a concise  description  of  a person’s 

abilities,  character,  or  career 


Suggested  Responses 

1.  By  scanning  the  text,  you  should  have  found  the  following  information: 

• the  name  of  Gaetan  Boucher’s  father:  Cyrenus  Boucher 

• Gaetan’s  age  when  he  was  at  the  Calgary  Olympics:  29 

• the  total  number  of  medals  won  by  Gaetan:  four 

2.  Question  l.a.  from  Crossroads  7:  The  following  are  examples  of  Gaetan  Boucher’s  positive 
thinking: 

• “I  decided  I would  do  my  best  and  maybe  something  good  would  happen.” 

• “I  had  a lot  of  confidence  in  1984,  and  I wanted  to  prove  that  carrying  a flag  doesn’t 
mean  you  can’t  win.” 

Question  1 .b.  from  Crossroads  7:  Even  though  he  lost  the  race,  Gaetan  Boucher  represented 
the  Olympic  ideal.  The  inner  courage  that  he  displayed  impressed  the  audience  as  much  as  a 
gold  medal  might  have  done. 
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Lesson  2:  “Courage  in  Orbit” 


In  this  lesson  you  will  read  “Courage  in  Orbit/’  a profile  of  Canadian  astronaut 
Roberta  Bondar.  Barbara  Bondar,  Roberta’s  sister,  wrote  the  profile.  In  the 
profile,  Barbara  provides  information  about  Roberta  Bondar’s  early  life,  her 
struggles  to  achieve,  and  the  sacrifices  she  made  to  reach  her  goals. 


When  you  are  reading  for  information,  your  search  will  be 
more  effective  if  you  focus  your  reading.  You  can  do  this 
by  using  the  KWL— Know,  Wonder,  Learned  — strategy. 


Turn  to  page  56  of  Crossroads  7 and  read  the  italicized  sentences  that  are 
printed  above  the  title  “Courage  in  Orbit.”  Then  respond  to  the  question  that 
follows. 

1.  In  your  notebook,  draw  a chart  with  the  following  headings: 


Know  Wonder  Learned 


Leave  plenty  of  space  in  your  chart  for  your  answers.  Think  about  what  you 
know  about  the  kind  of  courage  it  takes  to  be  an  astronaut.  For  example, 
astronauts  are  not  likely  to  be  afraid  of  flying.  Write  your  responses  in  the 
“Know”  column  of  your  chart. 

Next,  under  the  “Wonder”  column,  list  any  questions  you  have  about  the 
courage  an  astronaut  would  need.  For  example,  “Does  an  astronaut  feel 
frightened  just  before  lift-off?” 

Leave  the  “Learned”  column  blank  for  now. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  46. 
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sidebar:  information 
printed  next  to  an 
article,  enlarging  on 
some  aspect  of  the 
article 


Return  to  “Courage  in  Orbit”  on  pages  56  to  59  of  Crossroads  7 and  preview 
the  selection  by  examining  headings,  photographs,  and  captions.  Then  read  the 
profile.  Be  sure  to  add  any  unfamiliar  words  you  encounter  to  your  vocabulary  log. 


r 

v 


Now  that  you  have  read  "Courage  in  Orbit/'  go  back  to^ 

your  KWL  chart  and  record  any  answers  or  additional 
information  about  courage  in  the  "Learned"  column. 


2.  Respond  to  questions  1 .a.  to  d.  on  page  60  of  Crossroads  7. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  47. 


Journal  Entry  IE 

Imagine  you  have  been  selected  to  take  part  in  a space  mission  and  it  is 
the  hour  before  liftoff.  Will  you  be  excited,  nervous,  or  afraid? 

Write  a diary  entry  or  a poem  that  expresses  your  feelings  as  you  wait 
for  the  launch  to  begin. 

Extending  Your  Knowledge 


Is  the  information  in  the  charts  on  pages  58  and 
59  of  "Courage  in  Orbit"  a part  of  the  profile? 


■\ 
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No,  it  is  additional  information  that  has  been 
provided  to  give  you  more  understanding  of  the 
profile  of  Roberta  Bondar.  Magazine  articles  often 
contain  information  that  is  set  aside  from  the  main 
^text.  This  additional  information  is  called  a sidebar. 
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3.  Respond  to  question  2 on  page  60  of  Crossroads  7. 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  47. 

By  reading  “Courage  in  Orbit”  you  extended  your  knowledge  of  astronauts  and 
what  it  takes  to  become  one. 

If  you  would  like  to  learn  more  interesting  information  about  astronauts,  visit 
the  NASA  Neurolab  Space  Trivia  page  at  the  following  URL: 

http://neurolab.jsc.nasa.gov/trivia_index.htm 

Alternatively  you  can  try  using 
your  favourite  search  engine  and 
the  key  words  NASA  Neurolab 
Space  Trivia. 

You  may  also  find  it  interesting  to 
visit  the  Canadian  Space  Agency 
website  at  the  following  URL: 

www.space.gc.ca/ 

Once  you  reach  this  website,  select 
the  language  of  your  choice.  Then 
click  on  Astronauts  to  find  out 
about  Canadian  astronauts  and  to 
learn  the  answers  to  frequently 
asked  questions. 

Expanding  Your  Vocabulary 

By  reading  “Courage  in  Orbit”  you  expanded  your  vocabulary. 


Look  again  at  the  sidebar  "Lifeline  of  an 
Astronaut"  on  page  58  of  Crossroads  7.  Scan 
the  time  line  for  words  ending  in  —ology. 


J 
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You  should  have  found  three  words:  zoology,  neurobiology,  and  neurology.  The 
suffix  -ology  means  the  study  of.  It  indicates  a science  or  a branch  of  learning. 
Examine  the  following  “-ology  words.” 

• zoology:  the  study  of  animals 

• biology:  the  study  of  living  organisms 

• neurology:  the  study  of  the  nervous  system 

4.  a.  What  do  you  think  neurobiology  means? 

b.  Name  two  other  -ologies  that  you  have  heard  of. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  47. 


Just  like  the  root  of  a plant  is  the  beginning  of  the  plant, 
the  root  word  is  the  beginning  of  a longer  word. 

Adding  a suffix  to  the  end  of  a root  word  will  change 
the  meaning  of  the  word.  For  example,  the  suffix  -less 
(meaning  without ) plus  the  root  word  hope  gives 
hopeless  (meaning  without  hope). 

Knowing  the  meanings  of  common  suffixes  can  help 
you  figure  out  the  meanings  of  new  words.  For  a list  of 
common  suffixes  and  their  meanings,  go  to  page  4 of 
your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook. 


Remember  that  sometimes  you  need  to  change  the 
spelling  of  a root  word  slightly  when  you  add  a suffix. 


) 


5.  Write  a new  word  using  the  following  root  words  plus  one  of  the  suffixes 
from  the  charts  on  page  4 of  your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook.  Then 
write  the  meaning  of  the  new  word. 

a.  care  b.  truth  c.  fame 

d.  down  e.  light  f.  soft 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  48. 
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Writing  Topic  Sentences 

A topic  sentence  identifies  the  main  idea  in  a paragraph.  It  tells  the  reader 
what  the  paragraph  is  about.  A topic  sentence  is  usually  the  first  sentence  of  a 
paragraph.  Examine  the  following  example: 

The  hailstorm  had  done  extensive  damage.  The  living-room  window 
was  shattered.  Half  the  shingles  were  torn  off  the  roof  of  the  barn.  In  the 
garden,  no  plant  was  left  standing.  The  grain  was  beaten  into  the  ground. 
Neither  the  buildings,  nor  the  garden,  nor  the  crops  had  been  spared. 


In  this  paragraph  the  first  sentence  is  the  topic  sentence.  It  tells  concisely  and 
clearly  what  the  paragraph  is  about.  The  specific  details  in  the  paragraph  all 


Mr.  Chalifoux:  What  did  you  notice  about  the  topic  sentences  in  this  article? 
Mariko:  Most  of  them  begin  with  the  words  “Courage  is.” 

Mr.  Chalifoux:  What  effect  does  this  repetition  have? 

Stefan:  It  emphasizes  the  courage  it  took  for  Roberta  Bondar  to  reach  her  goals. 

Mr.  Chalifoux:  Very  good.  Do  you  think  that  the  topic  sentences  provide  clear, 
concise,  and  interesting  introductions  to  the  paragraphs? 

Sharleen:  Yes,  I had  a clear  idea  of  what  each  paragraph  was  going  to  deal  with 
after  I read  the  topic  sentence.  I found  that  I wanted  to  keep  on  reading. 

Mr.  Chalifoux:  That’s  what  a good  topic  sentence  should  do! 
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Check  the  topic  sentence  in  a paragraph  that  you  have  written  recently.  Ask 
yourself  the  following  questions: 

• Does  it  clearly  identify  the  main  idea  of  the  paragraph? 

• Is  it  interesting? 

How  could  you  revise  the  topic  sentence  in  your  paragraph  to  make  it  more 
effective? 

For  more  practice  in  writing  topic  sentences,  respond  to  the  following 
questions. 

6.  In  your  notebook,  copy  the  topic  sentence  for  each  of  the  following 
paragraphs  about  Cody’s  research  project. 

a.  Cody  was  asked  to  write  an  article  about  the  new  recreation  complex 
for  the  local  newspaper.  He  wrote  a list  of  questions  to  ask.  He 
interviewed  the  park  administrator.  Cody  found  out  about  the  old  park 
and  why  it  was  necessary  to  build  a new  recreation  complex. 

b.  Cody  knew  that  having  good  questions  was  essential  for  a successful 
interview.  First,  he  thought  carefully  about  what  he  wanted  to  know. 
Next,  he  divided  his  questions  into  groups.  Some  were  about  recreation. 
Some  were  about  the  building.  Others  were  about  the  staff. 

7.  Create  a topic  sentence  for  the  following  paragraph  about  Cody’s  interview 
with  the  park  administrator,  Sara  Lozinski.  Write  it  in  your  notebook. 

The  park  administrator  has  been  involved  in  sports  and  recreation  all 
her  life.  When  she  was  in  school  Sara  played  volleyball,  basketball, 
and  soccer.  She  also  coached  Little  League  soccer  and  worked  as  a 
playground  supervisor.  After  high  school  Sara  enrolled  in  a course 
in  parks  and  recreation  management.  Sara  is  a strong  supporter  of  a 
new  recreation  complex. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  48. 
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A Personal  Essay 


essay:  a non-fiction 
piece  of  writing 
several  paragraphs 
long  that  offers  a 
point  of  view  on  a 
subject 


f Did  you  notice  that  the  table  of  contents  lists 
I "Courage  in  Orbit"  as  a personal  essay? 


An  essay  is  a non-fiction  format  that  offers  a point  of  view  on  a particular 
subject.  An  essay  may  be  written  to  explain  or  persuade;  in  which  case  it  will 
probably  include  information  from  formal  research.  Or,  an  essay  may  be  a 
reflection  of  how  a person  feels  about  a subject,  like  Barbara  Bondar’s  profile  of 
her  sister,  Roberta.  This  type  of  essay  is  called  a personal  essay. 


Port^oljjr  Item  ZE 

Brainstorm  to  complete  the  sentence  “Courage  is  . . . .”  Try  to  come  up 
with  four  or  five  possible  endings.  Then  select  your  favourite  to  put  on  a 
poster.  Your  poster  should  be  a combination  of  words  and  visual  images. 
Before  you  create  your  poster,  consider  these  questions: 

• What  size  will  the  lettering  be?  (The  words  should  be  easily  read 
from  a distance.) 

• Where  will  the  words  be  placed? 

• Whdch  colours  will  most  effectively  attract  attention? 

• What  visual  image  or  images  will  be  included? 

• How  much  white  space  will  be  left? 

You  may  wish  to  use  a computer  program  to  experiment  with  different 
fonts,  sizes,  and  styles,  or  you  may  use  hand  lettering.  Images  may  come 
from  computer  graphics,  from  magazines,  or  from  your  own  drawings. 
Display  your  poster  where  others  can  see  it. 


Section  2:  Profiles  in  Courage 


Go  to  page  8 of  Assignment  Booklet  2A  and  respond  to 
questions  2 to  4 of  Section  2. 


In  this  lesson  you  read  a profile  of  Roberta  Bondar, 
who  found  the  courage  to  achieve  her  goals.  You 
learned  about  KWL— a strategy  for  focused  reading. 
As  well,  you  reviewed  suffixes  and  topic  sentences. 
In  the  next  lesson  you  will  create  a profile. 


Glossary 

essay:  a non-fiction  piece  of  writing  several  sidebar:  information  printed  next  to  an 

paragraphs  long  that  offers  a point  of  article,  enlarging  on  some  aspect  of  the 

view  on  a subject  article 

Suggested  Responses 

1 . Responses  will  vary  because  each  person  knows  and  wonders  different  things.  Following  is 
one  English  Language  Arts  7 student’s  KWL  chart. 


Know 

Wonder 

Learned 

• It  takes  courage  to  fly. 

• I wonder  if  astronauts 

• It  takes  courage  to 

are  frightened  just 

train  to  become  an 

• Astronauts  must 

before  liftoff? 

astronaut. 

have  courage  to  face 
the  unknown  or  the 

• I wonder  if  astronauts 

• It  takes  courage  to 

unexpected. 

have  nightmares  about 
not  being  able  to  get 
back  to  Earth? 

learn  something  new. 
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2.  Question  l.a.  from  Crossroads  7:  Barbara  Bondar  first  noticed  her  sister’s  courageous  spirit 
when  Roberta  was  determined  to  make  the  basketball  team  in  high  school. 

Question  l.b.  from  Crossroads  7:  Ways  in  which  Roberta  was  courageous  include  the 
following: 

• She  spent  eight  years  training  for  a mission  that  took  eight  days. 

• While  training,  she  had  to  keep  up  with  more  experienced  astronauts. 

• She  learned  new  scientific  information  that  she  had  not  studied  in  university. 

• She  kept  her  family  from  worrying. 

• She  faced  a mission  that  was  dangerous. 

• She  worked  hard  and  stayed  positive  despite  physical  discomfort. 

Question  l.c.  from  Crossroads  7:  Roberta  had  to  give  up  precious  time  with  family  and 
friends  in  order  to  train.  The  hardest  sacrifices  for  an  individual  may  involve  giving  up 
once-in-a-lifetime  experiences. 

Question  l.d.  from  Crossroads  7:  Responses  may  vary.  One  possibility  is  that  an  important 
part  of  courage  is  never  bragging  to  people  about  how  much  courage  you  have  shown. 

3.  Question  2 from  Crossroads  7:  What  new  information  about  Roberta  Bondar  did  you  learn 
from  the  sidebar?  Did  the  additional  information  change  your  ideas  about  her? 

4.  a.  If  neurology  is  the  study  of  the  nervous  system  and  biology  is  the  study  of  living 

organisms,  then  neurobiology  means  the  study  of  the  nervous  systems  of  living  organisms. 

b.  Following  are  some  other  -ologies  that  you  may  have  heard  of: 

• ecology 

• psychology 

• astrology 

• microbiology 

• etymology 

Did  you  come  up  with  others?  Do  you  know  what  each  of  the  words  in  the  list  means? 

If  not,  check  with  your  dictionary. 
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5.  New  words  may  vary,  depending  on  the  suffix  chosen.  Following  are  possibilities. 


Base  Word 

New  Word 

Meaning 

a.  care 

careless 

without  care 

b.  truth 

truthful 

full  of  truth 

c.  fame 

famous 

having  fame 

d.  down 

downward 

in  the  direction  of  down 

e.  light 

lightly 

possessing  light  or  having  the  quality  of  being  light 

f.  soft 

softish 

having  the  quality  of  being  soft 

6.  a.  Cody  was  asked  to  write  an  article  about  the  new  recreation  complex  for  the  local 

newspaper. 

b.  Cody  knew  that  having  good  questions  was  essential  for  a successful  interview. 

7.  Topic  sentences  may  vary.  Following  is  a possibility: 

During  the  interview,  Cody  learned  a great  deal  about  Sara  Lozinski. 

Image  Credits 
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Lesson  3:  Creating  a Profile 


>v 

J 

In  Lesson  1 you  read  a profile  of  speed  skater  Gaetan  Boucher.  In  Lesson  2 
you  read  a profile  of  astronaut  Roberta  Bondar.  In  this  lesson  you  will  create 
a profile  of  a person  that  interests  you. 


Step  1.  Choose  a person  who  interests  you.  Your  profile  can  be  a famous  person 
or  someone  that  you  know  personally  and  admire. 

1 . Who  are  you  going  to  write  about? 

For  helpful  comments,  refer  to  page  53. 

Step  2.  Make  a list  of  questions  you  would  like  to  ask  that  person. 

2.  Brainstorm  a list  of  at  least  ten  questions  that  you  would  like  to  ask  the 
person  you  have  chosen  to  write  about. 

For  helpful  comments,  refer  to  page  53. 
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Step  3.  Find  the  answers  to  the  questions  you  listed  in  Step  2.  If  you  have 
chosen  to  write  a profile  on  a famous  person,  you  will  probably  have  to  visit  the 
library  or  the  Internet  to  conduct  your  research.  If  this  is  the  case,  remember  to 
use  scanning  and  focused  reading  as  you  read  for  information. 


If  the  person  you  have  chosen  to  profile  is  someone  in  your  life  whom  you 
know  personally  and  admire,  try  to  interview  that  person.  You  might  also  want 
to  interview  one  or  two  other  people  who  know  the  person  you  are  writing 
about.  For  some  helpful  hints  on  conducting  an  interview,  read  page  203  in 
your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook. 


A 

Brenna:  What  kind  of  information  should  I be  looking  for? 

Mr.  Chalifoux:  You’ll  need  some  facts  about  the  person.  Obviously,  you  will 
include  the  person’s  name.  You  may  want  a brief  description  of  who  the 
person  is,  perhaps  age,  and  any  background  information  that  you  think  the 
reader  will  find  interesting — for  example,  education,  work,  or  hobbies. 

Kofi:  Would  stories  about  the  person  be  helpful? 

Mr.  Chalifoux:  By  all  means.  Stories  are  a good  way  of  revealing  the  person’s 
qualities. 

3.  Do  some  research  on  the  person  you  have  chosen.  Begin  by  finding  answers 
to  the  questions  you  listed  in  question  2. 

For  helpful  comments,  refer  to  page  53. 

Step  4.  Once  you  have  collected  your  information,  you  are  ready  to  write  the 
first  draft  of  your  profile.  You  could  include  the  following: 

• an  introduction  to  the  person 

• the  reasons  why  you  are  interested  in  the  person 

• the  answers  to  the  questions  you  have  researched 

• a story  that  reveals  the  person’s  admirable  qualities 
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Use  “An  Olympic  Moment”  and  “Courage  in  Orbit”  as  models  for  your  profile. 
Your  profile  should  be  three  or  four  paragraphs  in  length. 

4.  Write  the  first  draft  of  your  profile. 

For  helpful  comments,  refer  to  page  53. 

Step  5.  When  you  have  created  the  first  draft,  it  is  time  to  revise  and  edit  it.  Ask 
yourself  the  following  questions: 

• Does  my  introductory  paragraph  tell  the  reader  who  the  profile  is  about? 
Does  it  “hook”  the  reader?  For  example,  does  it  state  an  interesting  fact, 
ask  a question,  or  start  with  a quotation? 

• Have  I presented  the  information  in  a logical  order? 

• Have  I provided  appropriate  supporting  details? 

• Does  the  topic  sentence  for  each  paragraph  clearly  identify  the  main  idea 
of  the  paragraph? 

• Do  I need  to  use  different  words  or  phrases  to  make  my  profile  more 
effective? 

• Is  the  “picture”  of  the  person  I described  clear  and  interesting? 

• Have  I paid  attention  to  matters  of  correctness? 

You  may  wish  to  have  a partner  edit  your  profile  at  this  step.  Peer  editing  was 
discussed  in  Module  1 . 

5.  Write  a new  draft  with  all  the  changes  you  have  decided  to  make. 


For  helpful  comments,  refer  to  page  53. 

Step  6.  Once  you  have  revised  and  edited  the  rough  draft  of  your  profile, 
prepare  it  for  publishing. 


0= 

— 

Go  to  page  9 of  Assignment  Booklet  2A  and  respond  to 

question  5 of  Section  2. 

— 

— Jf 
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collage:  a work 
of  art  that  is 
assembled  from 
various  materials 
that  are  arranged 
in  a pleasing 
composition  and 
glued  together 


Portfolio  Item  2f 

Tell  others  in  a visual  way  about  the  person  in  the  profile  that  you  wrote. 
Create  a collage  that  shows  what  this  person  is  like.  You  can  create  the 
images  for  the  collage  yourself,  or  you  can  look  for  appropriate  images  in 
magazines  or  newspapers. 

r n 

DID  YOU  KNOW? 

The  word  collage  comes  from  the  French  word  colie,  which  means  glued  on. 
Following  are  the  steps  for  making  a collage: 

Step  1.  Use  poster  board  or  heavy  cardboard. 

Step  2.  Gather  magazine  pictures,  photos,  and  mementos  such  as  ticket 
stubs. 

Step  3.  Cut  around  the  part  of  each  item  you  want  to  include  in  the 
collage. 

Step  4.  Overlay  the  items  in  an  arrangement  that  seems  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

Step  5.  Dab  glue  lightly  on  the  back  of  each  item  and  press  it  onto  the 
poster  board. 

V J 


In  this  lesson  you  created  a profile  of  a person 
who  interests  you  and  whom  you  admire. 


Glossary 

collage:  a work  of  art  that  is  assembled  from 
various  materials  that  are  arranged  in  a 
pleasing  composition  and  glued  together 
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Suggested  Responses 

1 . Have  you  chosen  to  write  about  someone  famous  or  someone  in  your  life  that  you  admire? 
Choose  carefully.  You  want  to  write  about  someone  that  interests  you,  but  you  also  need  to 
make  sure  that  you  will  be  able  to  find  enough  information  about  the  person. 

2.  You  might  not  use  all  the  questions  that  you  come  up  with  though  brainstorming.  You 
are,  however,  more  likely  to  end  up  with  a list  of  well-thought-out  questions  when  you 
brainstorm.  Once  you  have  made  a list  of  questions  you  would  like  answered,  review  your  list 
and  select  the  best  four  or  five  questions.  Use  these  for  your  profile. 

3.  Did  you  use  the  Internet  to  conduct  your  research?  If  so,  what  are  some  of  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  using  the  Internet  to  gather  information? 

Were  you  able  to  interview  the  person  that  you  are  writing  about?  Did  the  person  that  you 
interviewed  provide  you  with  any  stories  that  reveal  his  or  her  qualities? 

4.  At  this  step,  do  not  worry  about  being  perfect;  just  start  writing.  Double-space  your  writing 
so  you  have  room  for  changes  and  edits. 

5.  Step  5 is  the  place  to  do  your  revising  and  editing.  Think  about  ways  you  can  make  your 
sentences  more  effective.  Correct  any  errors  in  spelling,  punctuation,  grammar,  and 
capitalization.  This  is  the  step  where,  if  you  have  the  opportunity,  you  can  use  peer  editing. 

If  possible,  put  your  draft  away  for  a day.  Then  look  at  it  with  fresh  eyes;  ask  yourself  these 
questions: 

• Does  it  make  sense? 

• Is  my  meaning  clear? 

• Do  I have  any  questions  about  what  I have  written? 

• What  do  I like  or  dislike  about  what  I have  written? 

Make  any  changes  you  think  are  necessary  to  improve  your  profile. 

Image  Credits 

All  images  in  this  lesson  were  created  by  or  for  Alberta  Education  with  the  following  noted 
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In  Section  2:  Profiles  of  Courage 
you  met  two  courageous 
Canadians:  Olympic  speed  skater 
Gaetan  Boucher  and  astronaut 
Roberta  Bondar. 

Gaetan  Boucher  found  his 
courage  to  compete  in  the 
Olympics.  Although  not  able 
to  defend  the  1 500-metre 
championship,  Boucher  displayed 
a great  deal  of  courage  in  his 
attempt.  He  showed  that  while 
it  takes  courage  to  achieve  goals, 
it  also  takes  courage  to  accept 
disappointment. 

Roberta  Bondar,  Canada’s  first 
woman  in  space,  showed 
determination  and  courage  to 
reach  her  goal  of  becoming  an 
astronaut. 


In  the  last  lesson  of  this  section  you  used  what  you  discovered  about  profiles  to 
create  your  own  profile  of  a person  you  admire. 

Discovering  how  others  find  the  courage  to  reach  their  goals  will  perhaps  help 
you  find  the  courage  to  reach  your  personal  goals  as  well. 
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Do  you  enjoy  reading  short  stories?  Many 
people  like  reading  short  stories  because 
they  do  not  take  long  to  read. 

In  this  section  you  will  read  and  respond 
to  two  short  stories.  Both  deal  with  the 
subject  of  courage.  In  the  first,  the  main 
character  finds  the  courage  to  grow  and 
change  as  an  individual.  In  the  second, 
the  main  character  finds  inner  courage  to 
accept  himself  and  his  heritage. 

In  Lesson  1 , as  well  as  responding  to  the 
story,  you  will  also  learn  about  chat-room 
safety.  In  Lesson  2 you  will  read  a short 
story  that  involves  a legend,  stereotyping, 
and  peer  pressure.  Both  stories  are 
personal  narratives.  In  Lesson  3 you  will 
write  your  own  personal  narrative. 

In  Section  3 you  will  respond  critically 
and  personally  to  stories,  practise 
strategies  for  reading  stories,  and  learn 
tips  for  chat-room  safety.  You  will  explore 
legends,  flashbacks,  and  personification, 
and  you  will  discover  how  strong  verbs 
can  make  your  writing  more  effective. 
When  you  have  completed  this  section, 
you  will  have  extended  your  ability  to 
manage  ideas  and  information  to  create 
an  original  text. 


Section  3:  Stories  of  Courage 


Lesson  1 : Finding  the  Courage  to  Grow 

) 

Have  you  ever  pretended  that  you  were  a different  person?  Maybe  you 
pretended  that  your  hair  was  a different  colour  or  that  you  were  not  so  shy. 
Usually  when  we  invent  things  like  this  about  ourselves,  it  takes  the  form  of 
wishful  thinking  or  daydreaming. 

"Some  Days  You're  the  Puppy" 

The  girl  in  the  story  that  you  are  about  to  read  was  able  to  pretend  to  other 
people  that  she  was  different  than  her  real  self.  How  did  she  do  this?  She  did 
it  by  logging  on  to  an  Internet  chat  room. 


Mr.  Chalifoux:  Have  you  ever  logged  on  to  an  Internet  chat  room? 

Mariko:  No,  I haven’t.  What  is  it? 

Mr.  Chalifoux:  Chat  rooms  are  interactive  Internet  sites.  They  are  sites  where 
you  can  have  live  conversations  online  with  several  people  at  the  same  time. 
Think  of  them  as  telephone  conference  calls — except  that  you  type  rather 
than  talk.  Everyone  can  see  what  everyone  else  writes,  unless  you  chat 
one-on-one  with  another  person.  You’ll  leam  more  about  chat  rooms  later  in 
this  lesson. 

Turn  to  page  19  in  Crossroads  7.  Preview  “Some  Days  You’re  the  Puppy.”  Read 
the  title  and  the  sentence  above  the  title,  and  look  at  the  illustrations.  What  do 
you  think  the  title  means?  Predict  what  the  story  will  be  about. 

Next,  read  the  first  page  of  the  story  and  then  answer  the  question  that  follows. 
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1.  The  first  page  of  the  story  provides  an  introduction  to  Andrea’s  character.  In 
your  notebook,  create  a chart  with  the  following  headings. 


Invented  Identity  Real  Identity 


In  the  left  column,  list  words  that  describe  Andrea’s  invented  identity.  In  the 
right  column,  describe  what  you  know  so  far  about  Andrea’s  real  identity. 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  62. 

Now  read  the  rest  of  the  story.  As  you  read  and  learn  more  about  Andrea,  add 
to  your  “Identity”  chart.  Remember,  also,  to  add  any  new  terms  you  encounter 
to  your  vocabulary  log. 


Mr.  Chalifoux:  Have  you  added  more  about  Andrea  to  your  “Identity”  chart? 

Sharleen:  Yes,  I have.  I noticed  as  the  story  went  on  that  I added  more  to  the 
“Real  Identity”  column  but  nothing  to  the  “Invented  Identity”  column. 

Mr.  Chalifoux:  What  does  that  suggest? 

Sharleen:  I think  it  means  that,  by  the  end  of  the  story,  Andrea’s  real  identity 
has  changed  and  her  invented  identity  is  not  so  important  any  more. 

Mr.  Chalifoux:  Good  observation1. 
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2.  Respond  to  questions  1 .a.  to  d.  on  page  29  of  Crossroads  7. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  62. 


Understanding  Character 


r 

v 


Writers  of  short  stories  often  centre 
their  stories  on  how  characters 
change  as  a result  of  experience. 


By  noting  the  changes  a character  undergoes,  the  reader  gains  an  understanding 
of  that  character.  Understanding  the  character  and  how  he  or  she  develops  will 
also  help  the  reader — you — to  understand  the  message  that  the  writer  is  trying 
to  communicate. 


3.  Look  through  the  story  “Some  Days  You’re  the  Puppy”  for  examples  of 
things  Andrea  does  or  says  that  reveal  the  way  she  sees  herself 


chronological  order: 

time  sequence; 
the  order  in  which 
something  happens 


a.  Make  a list,  arranged  in  chronological  order.  Give  a page  reference  for 
each. 

b.  What  does  your  list  tell  you  about  Andrea’s  self-image? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  63. 


Portfolio  Item  2Q 

Respond  to  question  3 on  page  30  of  Crossroads  7. 


Journal  Entry  2f 


Respond  in  your  journal  to  question  4 on  page  30  of  Crossroads  7. 
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Chat  Rooms 


Chat  rooms  allow  you  to  make  new  friends  anywhere  in  the  world.  They  give 
you  opportunities  to  chat  with  people  who  have  similar  interests  or  with 
experts  on  topics  that  interest  you.  Using  Internet  chat  rooms  is  a way  to  relax 
and  talk  to  people  that  you  would  otherwise  never  meet.  You  should,  however, 
be  aware  of  the  dangers  of  using  chat  rooms  that  are  not  supervised. 

4.  In  the  story  “Some  Days  You’re  the  Puppy,”  Andrea  mentions  some  good 
safety  tips  for  Internet  communication.  Skim  the  story  to  find  the  tips,  and 
then  list  them  in  your  notebook.  You  should  find  at  least  three. 

Compare  your  list  with  the  one  on  page  63. 


r 
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Compare  the  safety  tips  mentioned  by  Andrea 
to  the  chat-room  safety  tips  that  follow. 


Chat-Room  Safety  Tips 

• Do  not  use  your  real  name. 

• Do  not  give  out  personal  information,  such  as  your  last  name,  home 
address,  parent’s  work  address,  or  telephone  number. 

• Never  share  a password  for  an  Internet  game  or  chat  room. 

• Never  agree  to  meet  with  someone  you  meet  in  a chat  room. 

• Notify  a parent  and/or  teacher  if  you  receive  an  inappropriate  message. 

• Because  you  cannot  see  or  hear  the  people  you  are  chatting  with,  be 
aware  that  they  may  not  be  telling  you  who  they  really  are. 

• If  someone  is  being  rude  to  you,  ignore  that  person  or  log  off  and  find 
something  else  to  do. 
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Visit  the  following  websites  for  more  information  on  Internet  safety: 


chat  lingo:  a 
shorthand  language 
used  to  communicate 
on  the  Internet 

chat  abbreviation: 
a set  of  letters 
and  numerals  that 
replace  a word  or 
phrase 

emoticon:  a set  of 
punctuation  marks 
and  letters  that  act 
as  visual  cues  to 
show  emotion;  also 
called  emotion  icon 


• Rules  for  Online  Safety 

http://netsmartz.yahoo.com/whatKidsShouldKnow.html 

• Yahooligans  Savvy  Surfing  Quiz 

http://yahooligans.yahoo.com/parents/kids/quiz.html 

Chat  Lingo 

People  who  communicate  on  the  Internet  often  use  chat  lingo,  which  includes 
chat  abbreviations  to  save  time  typing  and  emoticons  to  express  emotions. 
Following  are  examples  of  chat  lingo: 


Chat  Lingo 


BBL 

Be  back  later. 

BC 

because 

CU 

See  you. 

Chat 

Abbreviations 

Y2K 

You're  too  kind. 

4U 

for  you 

2L8 

too  late 

BTW 

by  the  way 

:) 

happy 

;) 

wink 

Emoticons 

:s 

confused 

:o 

surprised 

:< 

angry 

:( 

sad 
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5.  In  “Some  Days  You’re  the  Puppy/’  Andrea  uses  the  letters  LOL  (laughing 
out  loud)  when  she  is  chatting  online  with  Spike  J.  Find  one  other  example 
from  the  story  of  chat  lingo  that  is  used  in  an  online  conversation. 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  64. 


A number  of  online  names  are  mentioned  in  the  story  “Some  Days 
You’re  the  Puppy” — for  example,  Spike  J,  Sweet  Thang,  and  Princess. 
Based  on  the  names  they  have  chosen,  how  would  you  describe  the 
personalities  of  these  people? 

Think  of  three  or  four  online  names  for  yourself,  based  on  different 
aspects  of  your  personality  Which  one  do  you  think  fits  you  the  best? 
Would  your  choice  of  online  name  affect  the  way  you  would  portray 
yourself  online?  Record  in  your  journal  a description  of  an  online 
personality  based  on  the  online  name  you  have  chosen. 


Journal  Entry  2Ct 


— 

^ 

Go  to  page  1 of  Assignment  Booklet  2B  and  respond  to 

questions  1 and  2 of  Section  3. 

k — 
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In  this  lesson  you  read  a short  story  about  a girl 
who  used  a chat  room  and  improv  games  in  drama 
to  find  the  courage  to  grow  and  change.  You  also 
learned  some  chat-room  safety  tips.  In  the  next 
lesson  you  will  read  another  short  story  that  deals 
with  finding  courage. 


Glossary 


chat  abbreviation:  a set  of  letters  and 

numerals  that  replace  a word  or  phrase 

chat  lingo:  a shorthand  language  used  to 
communicate  on  the  Internet 


chronological  order:  time  sequence;  the 
order  in  which  something  happens 

emoticon:  a set  of  punctuation  marks  and 
letters  that  act  as  visual  cues  to  show 
emotion;  also  called  emotion  icon 
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Suggested  Responses 

1 . Charts  may  vary.  Following  is  Kofi’s  response. 


Invented  Identity 

Real  Identity 

• short 

• shy  and  awkward  (learned  from  first  page) 

• blond  hair,  blue  eyes 

As  I read,  I learned  the  following  about  Andrea: 

• sings  soprano  in  school  choir 

• lives  in  a two-storey  house  in  St.  John’s 

• lives  on  14th  floor  of  an  apartment  building 
in  Toronto 

• straight,  brown  hair 

• tall,  skinny  frame 

• intelligent;  sensible  about  safety  when 
using  the  Internet 

• becomes  more  and  more  confident  as  she 
becomes  more  involved  with  the  drama 
club  and  the  Improv  Games 

• does  not  spend  as  much  time  online  as 
her  confidence  increases 

2.  Question  l.a.  from  Crossroads  7:  Responses  will  be  personal  opinions.  Be  sure  that  you  can 
support  your  opinion  with  evidence  from  the  story.  Note  what  Andrea  says  about  virtual 
boyfriends  on  the  top  of  page  27  of  Crossroads  7. 

Question  l.b.  from  Crossroads  7:  Andrea  is  shy  and  uncomfortable  in  the  new  school.  She 
feels  overwhelmed  by  junior  high.  Except  for  Molly,  none  of  Andrea’s  old  friends  are  in  her 
classes. 

Question  l.c.  from  Crossroads  7:  Andrea  is  more  outgoing  when  she  is  talking  with 
someone  in  the  chat  room.  This  could  be  because  she  can  create  a new  identity;  no  one 
knows  her  real  identity.  The  others  in  the  chat  room  do  not  know  that  she  lacks 
self-confidence.  “My  everyday  self — the  boring  straight  brown  hair,  the  tall  skinny  frame  and 
bland  face,  . . . — just  drops  away  and  I can  become  whoever  I want  to  be.” 

Question  l.d.  from  Crossroads  7:  Andrea  gains  more  confidence  in  herself  and  her  ability  to 
interact  with  people  in  the  real  world. 
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3.  a.  Responses  may  vary  somewhat.  Following  is  a sample  response.  Notice  the  list  is  in 

chronological  order  and  page  references  are  given. 

• “I  wasn’t  this  pathetic  last  year.”  (page  20) 

• “If  I had  enough  nerve,  I’d  be  in  drama  myself”  (page  21) 

• “My  everyday  self — the  boring  straight  brown  hair,  the  tall  skinny  frame  and  bland 
face,  . . .”  (page  22) 

• “I  can’t  believe  myself.  In  school  I’m  so  nervous  ...  I feel  so  brave  when  no  one  can 
see  my  face.”  (top  of  page  24) 

• “The  confidence  I have  online  spills  over  into  real  life  . . .”  (middle  of  page  24) 

• “I  know  I probably  won’t  be  in  the  actual  competition  ...  I’d  be  too  nervous  for  that 
anyway.”  (middle  of  page  26) 

• “I’m  terrified  at  the  thought  of  replacing  anyone  . . .”  (top  of  page  27) 

• “I  wish  I was  up  there  doing  it.”  (bottom  of  page  27) 

• “He  smiles,  then  I smile  . . .”  (bottom  of  page  28) 

b.  Your  list  of  things  Andrea  does  or  says  should  tell  you  that  Andrea’s  self-image  has 

changed.  By  the  end  of  the  story,  she  has  gained  confidence  in  herself.  She  no  longer  has 
to  use  the  chat  room  to  give  herself  confidence  in  her  ability  to  interact  with  others.  She 
is  not  the  shy  and  awkward  person  that  she  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  story. 

4.  The  tips  that  Andrea  mentions  include  the  following: 

• “.  . . with  people  you  meet  online,  you’ve  got  to  remember  that  some  or  none  ...  of 
that  might  be  true.”  (page  19) 

• “I  never  tell  people  on  chat  where  I really  live  . . .”  (page  22) 

• “I  never  tell  people  on  chat . . . my  real  e-mail  address.”  (page22) 

• Be  very  cautious  about  agreeing  to  meet  someone  you  meet  online.  Andrea  reveals  this 
when  she  talks  about  the  situation  in  which  Princess  got  involved,  (page  23) 
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5.  Another  example  of  chat  lingo  that  is  used  in  an  online  conversation  in  the  story  is  1 -2-1 
(page  22).  Pepper  asks  Sweet  Thang  if  she  wants  to  1-2-1,  which  means,  “ Do  you  want  to 
chat  one  to  one?”  In  other  words,  “Do  you  want  to  have  a private  conversation?”  Spike  J uses 
this  shortcut  too  (page  23). 

Another  example  can  be  found  in  the  online  conversation  on  page  22  of  Crossroads  7.  When 
she  introduces  herself,  Sweet  Thang  uses  a kind  of  shortcut  when  she  types  “14/f/5'2"/blond/ 
green  eyes.”  She  is  saying  that  she  is  14  years  old,  female,  and  five  feet  two  inches  tall,  plus 
she  has  blond  hair  and  green  eyes. 
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Have  you  ever  sat  around  a campfire  late  at  night  and  listened  to  stories?  What 
kind  of  stories  were  they?  Scary  ones?  Tales  of  adventure? 


legend:  a story  from 
the  past  that  has 
been  passed  down 
orally  through  the 
years  and  is  widely 
accepted  as  true 


In  many  cultures,  people  often  gathered  to  hear  storytellers  and  travelling 
minstrels  tell  fascinating  stories  of  heroic  deeds.  As  these  oral  stories  were 
passed  from  person  to  person,  they  were  often  embellished  and  became  legends. 

An  example  of  a European  legend  is  King  Arthur  and  the  Knights  of  the  Round 
Table.  An  example  of  an  Inuit  legend  is  the  story  of  Qiviuq  (sometimes  spelled 
Kiviuq),  a traveller  with  supernatural  powers,  who  encounters  giants,  spirits, 
and  sea  monsters  in  his  journeys. 


"A  Mountain  Legend" 

You  are  about  to  read  a story  about  a boy  who  risks  a dangerous  mountain 
climb  to  prove  his  Cree  heritage  to  himself  and  his  peers. 


Turn  to  page  4 1 in  Crossroads  7 and  preview  “A  Mountain  Legend.”  Think 
about  the  question  in  the  green  box  above  the  story  title  and  look  at  the 
illustrations.  Predict  what  the  story  will  be  about. 


Because  “A  Mountain  Legend”  is  quite  a long  story,  you  might  find  it  helpful  to 
read  it  in  chunks.  Read  three  or  four  pages,  stop  at  what  seems  like  a natural 
break,  and  think  about  what  you  have  read.  Predict  what  will  happen  next. 
This  strategy — chunking  the  text — is  a useful  reading  strategy  for  any  longer 
texts  that  you  may  encounter. 
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Now  get  comfortable  and  read  "A  Mountain 
Legend."  Then  respond  to  the  following 
questions.  Remember  to  add  any  unfamiliar 
words  to  your  vocabulary  log. 


1.  Respond  to  questions  l.c.  to  f.  on  page  52  of  Crossroads  7. 

2.  In  a small  group,  or  with  a partner,  discuss  the  following  statements.  Decide 
whether  you  agree  or  disagree  with  each  statement. 

• Jason  has  to  prove  to  himself  and  the  other  boys  that  he  is  truly  Cree. 

• Ancestors  and  descendants  share  a bond  that  is  stronger  than  time. 

• Courage  can  come  from  within. 

• It  is  important  for  young  boys  to  prove  their  courage. 

• Sometimes,  reaching  your  goals  means  taking  physical  risks. 

Then  as  a group  choose  the  one  you  think  best  represents  the  main  message 
of  the  story. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  70. 


r a 

DID  YOU  KNOW? 

Jordan  Wheeler,  the  author  of  "A  Mountain  Legend,”  was  born  in  1 964  in  Victoria, 
British  Columbia.  His  Cree,  Ojibway,  Assiniboine,  Irish,  English,  Scottish,  and 
French  ancestry  have  all  contributed  to  his  writing. 

In  1989  Wheeler  co-wrote  Welcome  Home  Hero,  a half-hour  film  starring  Tom 
Jackson  and  Rene  Highway.  In  1992  Wheeler  became  writer  and  story  editor  with 
CBC’s  North  of  60. 

After  four  years  and  nine  scripts,  he  moved  on  to  other  television  projects  such  as 
The  Rez,  Big  Bear,  Black  Harbour,  and  the  childrens’s  series  Mentors,  The  Adventures 
of  Shirley  Holmes,  and  Tales  from  the  Longhouse. 

His  fiction  writing  includes  Brothers  in  Arms,  a collection  of  three  novellas.  Wheeler 
writes  a weekly  column  for  the  Winnipeg  Free  Press,  and  he  teaches  the  craft  of 
scriptwriting  when  he  isn’t  writing  scripts. 
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Stereotypes 


stereotype:  an 
oversimplified 
image,  usually  of 
a group  of  people, 
giving  them  all 
the  same  set  of 
characteristics 
without 
consideration 
for  individual 
differences 


Suppose  you  heard  someone  say, 
“Grade  seven  students  are  messy.”  Is 
this  a true  statement?  Are  all  grade 
seven  students  messy?  The  answers  to 
both  questions  is,  of  course,  no.  Perhaps 
some  individual  grade  seven  students 
are  messy,  but  no  doubt  many  are  neat 
and  tidy.  The  person  who  made  the 
statement  is  giving  all  grade  sevens 
the  same  characteristic  rather  than 
considering  each  grade  seven  student  as 
a unique  person.  The  speaker’s  image 
of  grade  seven  students  is  a stereotype. 


A stereotype  is  an  oversimplified  idea 
about  a group  of  people.  It  gives  the  same  characteristics  to  all  the  people  in 
the  group  instead  of  considering  each  person  as  a unique  individual. 


People  are  stereotyped  in  many  different  ways.  They  are  stereotyped  because 
of  age,  gender,  job,  culture,  race,  looks,  and  position  in  the  family  to  name  a few. 
All  of  these  categories  lead  to  preconceived  notions  about  how  people  behave. 


3.  Respond  to  question  l.b.  on  page  52  of  Crossroads  7. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  7 1 . 

With  a partner  or  a small  group  discuss  how  stereotyping  can  lead  to  acts  of 
discrimination  against  people. 


Journal  Entry  2H 


Consider  the  following  questions  and  write  a response  in  your  journal. 


• Have  you  ever  been  in  a situation  where  you  were  stereotyped?  If 
so,  describe  how  you  were  stereotyped. 


• How  did  it  make  you  feel? 

• Was  the  stereotype  a fair  picture  of  you?  Why  or  why  not? 
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Flashbacks 


flashback: 
a self-contained 
scene  inserted  into 
a story,  revealing 
something  that 
happened  before 
the  main  story 
began 


Mr.  Chalifoux:  Have  you  ever  watched  a movie  where  the  action  was 
interrupted  by  something  that  happened  in  the  past? 

Tawnee:  You  mean  like  when  the  main  character  is  an  adult  and  then  the  scene 
switches  to  when  that  person  is  a child? 

Mr.  Chalifoux:  Yes,  that’s  a good  example.  This  interruption  is  called  a 

flashback.  Writers  use  this  technique  too.  It’s  a way  to  give  the  viewer  or 
reader  background  information.  It  helps  you  to  understand  what  is  going  on 
in  the  story  or  movie. 

To  learn  more  about  flashback,  turn  to  page  2 1 8 in  your  English  Language  Arts 
Handbook.  Next  read  question  4 on  page  53  of  Crossroads  7.  Then  respond  to 
the  following  question. 

4.  a.  Why  do  you  think  the  writer  used  a different  font  for  the  flashback? 

b.  Would  the  story  “A  Mountain  Legend”  be  as  effective  without  the 
flashback? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  7 1 . 

Personification 

The  writer  of  “A  Mountain  Legend”  gives  human  qualities  to  the  mountain  in 
the  story.  Following  is  an  example: 


“The  mountain  saw  the  boy  encroaching  and  whispered  a warning  to 
the  wind  . . .”  (page  47) 

In  this  sentence,  the  mountain  is  able  to  see  and  to  whisper — something  that 
humans  can  do. 
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personification:  Giving  human  qualities  to  something  non-human  is  called  personification, 

that  gives  human  Look  at  the  following  examples  of  personification: 

characteristics  to 

non-human  • The  flowers  turned  their  faces  to  the  sun. 

• The  trees  whispered  my  name. 

• The  screaming  saw  bit  into  the  board. 

• The  house  slept  beneath  ancient  pines. 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 

To  personify  means  “to  make  into  a person/’  which  is  exactly 
what  personification  does. 


To  learn  more  about  personification,  turn  to  page  2 1 6 in  your  English  Language 
Arts  Handbook. 

5.  Look  for  one  other  example  of  personification  in  “A  Mountain  Legend.” 
Explain  what  is  being  personified. 


6.  The  following  list  contains  five  objects.  For  each  object,  write  a sentence 
that  personifies  the  object  in  some  way. 


a.  strawberries  b.  telephone  c.  drum 

d.  moon  e.  car  f.  wind 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  7 1 . 


Portfolio  Item  ZH 

Write  four  or  five  examples  of  personification.  Choose  the  one  that 
you  like  best  and  make  a drawing  to  illustrate  the  personification.  Or, 
if  you  are  in  a group  situation,  have  each  person  write  an  example  of 
personification  on  a slip  of  paper. 

Collect  the  papers  and  place  them  in  a container.  Have  each  person  take 
an  example  and  make  a drawing  to  illustrate  the  personification.  Then 
try  guessing  what  is  being  personified. 
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Go  to  page  3 of  Assignment  Booklet  2B  and  respond  to 

questions  3 and  4 of  Section  3. 
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Section  3:  Stories  of  Courage 


In  this  lesson  you  read  a short  story  about  a boy  who 
finds  the  courage  to  accept  who  he  is.  In  doing  so  he 
encounters  a legend  from  the  past.  You  learned 
about  legends  and  about  a strategy  for  reading 
longer  texts— chunking  the  text.  You  also  explored 
stereotypes,  flashbacks,  and  personification.  In  the 
next  lesson  you  will  write  a personal  narrative. 


Glossary 

flashback:  a self-contained  scene  inserted 
into  a story,  revealing  something  that 
happened  before  the  main  story  began 

legend:  a story  from  the  past  that  has  been 
passed  down  orally  through  the  years  and 
is  widely  accepted  as  true 


personification:  a literary  device  that  gives 
human  characteristics  to  something 
non-human 

stereotype:  an  oversimplified  image,  usually 
of  a group  of  people,  giving  them  all 
the  same  set  of  characteristics  without 
consideration  for  individual  differences 


Suggested  Responses 

1.  Question  l.c.  from  Crossroads  7:  Jason’s  life  in  the  city  has  not  helped  him  learn  about 
his  Cree  heritage.  Although  Jason’s  grandmother  has  told  him  some  things  about  his  Cree 
heritage  and  he  has  been  to  three  powwows,  Jason  has  not  connected  personally  with  his 
culture.  Because  of  this,  he  needs  to  prove  to  himself  that  he  does  know  about  his  heritage — 
that  he  is  not  just  trying  to  impress  Ralph. 

Question  l.d.  from  Crossroads  7:  Jason  decides  that  climbing  the  mountain  is  the  only 
way  to  prove  to  Ralph  and  himself  that  he  is  Cree.  He  decides  that  he  would  rather  face  the 
mountain  than  admit  to  Ralph  and  himself  that  he  has  no  personal  connection  to  his  heritage. 
He  does  not  want  to  lose  face. 

How  do  Jason’s  reasons  for  climbing  the  mountain  compare  to  the  those  of  the  swimmer 
in  “Cooks  Brook”  or  Jamie  in  “The  Way  Up”?  Does  it  take  more  courage  to  give  in  to  peer 
pressure  and  perform  the  feat  or  to  resist  peer  pressure? 

Question  l.e.  from  Crossroads  7:  Muskawashee  was  right;  he  did  come  back.  Muskawashee 
and  Jason  have  a spiritual  connection.  Jason’s  actions  mirror  Muskawashee’s  and  allow 
Muskawashee  to  return  to  the  mountain  ledge. 

Question  1 .f.  from  Crossroads  7:  The  author  seems  to  be  suggesting  that  ancestors  and 
descendants  have  a spiritual  connection;  what  one  does  affects  the  other. 
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2.  Choice  of  message  will  depend  on  which  statement  the  group  feels  best  represents  the  story. 
Was  your  group  able  to  reach  a consensus?  You  should  be  able  to  defend  your  choice  with 
support  from  the  story 

3.  Ralph  has  a stereotypical  image  of  a Cree  boy  He  assumes  that  because  Jason  is  Cree,  Jason 
wants  to  become  a warrior.  It  is  unfair  to  label  a person  with  a stereotypical  remark  because 
doing  so  ignores  the  fact  that  the  person  is  a unique  individual.  Stereotyping  is  unfair  to  the 
individual  and  it  can  also  be  very  hurtful. 

4.  a.  The  writer  uses  a different  font  for  the  flashback  to  alert  the  reader  that  a change  is  taking 

place.  In  this  case,  the  change  is  a flashback. 

b.  The  story  would  not  be  as  effective  without  the  flashback.  The  reader  might  not  see  the 
similarity  or  the  connection,  between  Jason  and  Muskawashee.  The  writer’s  suggestion  of 
a spiritual  connection  between  ancestors  and  descendants  would  be  lost. 

5.  Following  are  examples  of  personification  in  “A  Mountain  Legend”: 

• “There  is  a legend  about  this  mountain  once  told  by  the  mountain  itself.”  (page  42)  The 
mountain  is  given  the  ability  to  talk. 

• “The  mountain  . . . whispered  a warning  ...  as  if  it  remembered  a similar  event  long 
ago.”  (page  47)  The  mountain  is  give  the  human  quality  of  remembering. 

• “The  wind  swirled  in  and  whispered  to  Jason  the  mountain’s  legend.”  (page  49)  The 
wind  has  the  ability  to  whisper  a story. 

6.  Responses  will  vary.  Sample  responses  are  given. 

a.  The  strawberries  seemed  to  sing,  “Eat  me  first.” 

b.  The  telephone  rang  and  rang,  begging  for  someone  to  answer. 

c.  The  drum,  in  a booming  voice,  called  the  children  to  the  parade. 

d.  The  moon  smiled  down  on  the  little  house. 

e.  The  car  coughed  and  sputtered  as  it  chugged  up  the  hill. 

f.  The  wind  moaned  through  the  trees. 
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personal  narrative:  a Stefan:  What  is  a personal  narrative? 

true  story  about  the 
narrator 

Brenna:  Well,  I know  a narrative  is  a story.  A personal  narrative  must  be  a story 
you  tell  about  yourself. 

Mr.  Chalifoux:  Right,  a personal  narrative  is  a true  story  about  the  narrator.  The 
narrator  usually  tells  the  story  in  chronological  order — the  order  in  which 
events  happened.  You’ll  write  a personal  narrative  in  this  lesson. 

On  pages  54  and  55  of  Crossroads  7 you  will  find  directions  on  how  to  write 
a personal  narrative.  Turn  to  those  pages  now.  You  will  notice  that  there  are 
a number  of  subheadings  in  the  directions.  Each  subheading  is  a step  in  the 
writing  process  of  a personal  narrative. 

1.  Read  through  “How  to  Write  a Personal  Narrative.”  Then  do  the  first  two 
steps  of  the  directions — gather  information  about  yourself  and  plan  your 
narrative. 


For  helpful  comments,  refer  to  page  75. 


Once  you  have  planned  your  narrative,  go  on  to 
the  next  step  in  the  directions— write  a draft.  For 
some  more  tips  on  the  drafting  stage  of  writing, 
read  "Writing"  on  page  104  of  your  English 
^ Language  Arts  Handbook. 
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Use  the  following  checklist  to  ensure  the  paragraphs  in  your  draft  are  effective. 


1 have  made  a statement  about  the  topic  that  controls  the  paragraph  (the 
topic  sentence). 

Each  paragraph  contains  one  main  idea. 

All  of  the  sentences  relate  to  the  main  idea. 

My  concluding  sentence  supports  the  key  words  in  the  topic  sentence. 

1 have  chosen  precise  and  specific  words. 

Strong  Verbs 

You  want  your  readers  to  clearly  “see”  the  images  you  present.  Using  strong 
verbs  ensures  that  this  happens.  Strong  verbs  are  precise  and  specific  words. 

Verbs  are  words  that  tell  what  action  is  taking  place.  Verbs  play  a very 
important  role  in  storytelling,  especially  in  adventure  stories.  Strong  verbs 
create  vivid  and  exciting  pictures  for  the  reader  or  listener.  Examine  the 
following  sentences  and  notice  the  underlined  verb  in  each: 

• Celina  walked  up  the  hill. 

• Celina  roared  up  the  hill. 

• Celina  crept  up  the  hill. 


Do  you  have  the  same  image  of  Celina 
in  each  of  the  preceding  sentences? 


No.  There  is  a big  difference  between 
someone  just  walking  and  someone 
roaring  or  creeping  up  a hill. 
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Read  the  information  on  strong  verbs  in  question  2 on  page  52  of  Crossroads  7. 
Then  answer  the  questions  that  follow. 

2.  List  five  examples  of  strong  verbs  that  create  vivid  pictures  or  convey 
excitement,  which  you  found  in  the  story  “A  Mountain  Legend.” 


3.  Rewrite  the  sentences  that  follow,  substituting  strong  verbs  for  the 
underlined  verbs  in  each  sentence. 


a.  Kelly  ran  for  help. 

b.  We  saw  the  mouse  looking  out  of  its  hole. 

c.  Casey  went  into  the  river. 

d.  Jordan  talked  non-stop. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  75. 


Revising  and  Editing 

Now  that  you  have  written  the  draft  of  your  narrative,  go  back  to  page  55  of 
Crossroads  7 and  follow  the  directions  for  these  steps: 


• Ask  for  Feedback 

• Revise  Your  Narrative 

• Edit  Your  Writing 


To  help  you  with  revising  and  editing  your  personal  narrative,  use  the  checklists 
on  pages  111  and  112  of  your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook. 


Congratulations!  You're  ready  to 
publish  your  personal  narrative. 


— 
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Go  to  page  4 of  Assignment  Booklet  2B  and  respond  to 

question  5 of  Section  3. 
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In  this  lesson  you  wrote  a personal 
narrative.  You  also  learned  how  strong  verbs 
can  create  vivid  pictures  in  your  writing. 


Glossary 

personal  narrative:  a true  story  about  the 
narrator 

Suggested  Responses 

1.  Which  suggestion  did  you  use  to  gather  information  about  yourself?  Did  you  find  that  once 
you  started  thinking,  you  were  able  to  come  up  with  all  kinds  of  ideas?  Sometimes  the  tricky 
part  is  narrowing  down  your  information  to  a workable  topic.  For  help  in  limiting  your  topic, 
go  to  page  98  of  your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook.  If  you  need  help  with  organizing  your 
information,  refer  to  pages  99  to  103. 

2.  Examples  will  vary.  Following  are  some  possibilities: 

• “.  . . the  once  fiery  blaze  shrink  into  red-hot  ash.” 

• “.  . . he  sneaked  out  of  his  family’s  teepee  . . .” 

• “.  . . eyes  were  straining  up  at  the  menacing  rock  peaks.” 

• “ ‘You’re  chicken  . . .,’  Ralph  charged.” 

• “ ‘Go  to  sleep!’  boomed  a voice  across  the  campground.” 

3.  Responses  will  vary.  Sample  responses  are  given. 

a.  Kelly  raced  for  help. 

b.  We  spied  the  mouse  peeking  out  of  its  hole. 

c.  Casey  tumbled  into  the  river. 

d.  Jordan  chattered  non-stop. 

Image  Credits 
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In  this  section  you  read  and  responded  to  two  stories  of  courage.  The  main 
characters  in  each  of  these  stories  were  able  to  find  the  inner  courage  to  meet 
personal  challenges. 

The  short  story  “Some  Days  You’re  the  Puppy”  introduced  you  to  Andrea,  a shy 
grade  seven  student.  In  reading  this  story,  you  not  only  learned  about  courage, 
you  also  learned  about  chat-room  safety. 

“A  Mountain  Legend”  combined  adventure  and  legend  to  reveal  how  Jason,  a 
young  Cree,  found  the  courage  to  prove  his  Cree  heritage  to  himself  and  to 
others.  In  reading  this  short  story,  you  explored  legends,  stereotypes,  flashbacks, 
and  personification.  You  also  learned  a strategy  for  reading  longer  texts. 

In  the  last  lesson  of  this  section  you  worked  through  directions  on  how  to 
write  a personal  narrative.  By  following  each  step  in  the  process,  you  wrote  and 
published  your  own  personal  narrative  about  an  interesting  experience  in  your 
life.  You  saw  how  important  strong  verbs  are  in  creating  vivid  images  and  in 
conveying  excitement  in  your  writing. 
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Module  Summary 


In  this  module  you  examined  a variety  of  texts  to  explore  the  subject  of 
courage.  The  texts  that  you  investigated  included  poetry,  journal  entries, 
paintings,  a cartoon  strip,  personal  profiles,  and  short  stories.  You  discovered 
there  are  many  forms  of  courage — daring  acts  of  physical  courage  and  the  inner 
courage  it  takes  to  change  and  grow  and  to  accept  oneself. 

By  discovering  the  ways  in  which  others  find  the  courage  when  they  need  it, 
perhaps  when  you  face  personal  situations  that  call  for  courage,  you  will  be 
able  to  find  the  courage  more  readily. 
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Go  to  page  7 of  Assignment  Booklet  2B  and  complete 

the  Final  Module  Assignment. 
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